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Snow in 
July... 





T’S probably a bit out of season to talk 

about summer sports now, as incongruous 

as the title of this. Shoveling coal would 
be more appropriate. But down in Florida, 
and out in California, the first signs of spring 
appear—not robins, but baseball bats. All 
the major league baseball teams have already 
begun spring practice, so we've decided to go 
into spring training too, by writing about 
what The Scholastic will contain in its future 
issues concerning sports. Maybe we can hur- 
ry the weatherman a bit that way. 


N the first place, tennis. In a few years it’s 

become one of the most popular outdoor 
sports. Time was, when the cry was for more 
tennis players. Now it’s for more courts. The 
big dish in tennis articles will be a feature by 
Helen Wills, who owns all women’s titles 
that are worth owning. 


HEN there is baseball. This year, as 

never before, will mark the passing of 
many of the great stars, and the arrival of 
new Ty Cobbs and Tris Speakers. Managers 
come and go. Babe Ruth looks forward to 
another record-breaking season. Or will an- 
other, and greater, smasher of home-runs 
appear on the scene? The baseball season will 
not be neglected in the pages of The 
Scholastic. 


gta are but two of the summer sports. 
There are others, which will be featured 
from time to time. When spring comes, we 
will be prepared for it. And we are beginning 
to feel warmer already. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 








WING to unavoidable changes and 

dates for the Second National High 
School Art Exhibit and to previous conflict- 
ing announcements some confusion has arisen 
over closing dates for the Scholastic Awards 
and the Student-Written Number of 1929. 
The closing dates for both the Literary and 
Art Divisions have been moved forward from 
March 1 to March 12, thus allowing all com- 
petitors a few more days to submit their ma- 
terial. This announcement is final and super- 
sedes all previous dates. The Community 
Service Division, as announced before, will 
close on March 30. Please note that all con- 
tributions in their respective fields must be 
postmarked by midnight of the closing date. 


‘a vivacious girl masquerading as a 
gypsy on our cover is from the brush 
of H. E. Schnakenberg, one of the most in- 
teresting of our younger American painters. 
He was born at New Brighton, New York, 
in 1892 and studied under Kenneth Hayes 
Miller and at the Art Students’ League of 
New York. He is a member of the Society 
of Independent Artists and is representative 
of the restrained modernism of men like 
Speicher and McFee. Mr. Schnakenberg is 
represented by paintings in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and the San Francisco 
Museum. 


UR short story in the March 16th issue 

will be by Miss Ruth Suckow, one of 
the most distinguished of American women 
artists in this field. Accompanying it will 
appear a critical and biographical article by 
a writer who has had personal acquaintance 
with her and her work. 


we week a new President will be in- 
augurated and THE SCHOLASTIC 
will cover in a comprehensive fashion the 
formation of the new Administration and its 
problems. In this critical time students of 
current events who read THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC have a special advantage in the author- 
itative and informing news articles on gov- 
ernmental affairs, such as that on Reparations 
in this issue and those in recent issues on the 
Navy, the Kellogg Treaty, and Boulder Dam. 


Mm requests have been received this 
winter for briefs on the subject of 
Jury Abolition. The Editors are glad to pre- 
sent a comprehensive outline on this impor- 
tant and timely question in this issue. De- 
baters should also study the last of Mr. 
Foulkes’ valuable series on Debate Funda- 
mentals. 
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Robert M. La Follette 
Statue by Jo Davidson 


be 


This statue completes Wisconsin’s quota for 
Statuary Hall, which occupies the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, formerly the Hall of the United States 
House of Representatives. Established by Con- 
gress in 1864, each state was invited to contribute 
marble or bronze statues of her two most distin- 
guished deceased citizens. Thirty-two states have 
thus far chosen their representatives. Some of 
them possibly achieved greater fame within the 
confines of their own state than in the country as 
a whole, but others are included among the truly 
great in the history of the country, among them 
Roger Sherman, Connecticut; Alexander Ste- 
phens, Georgia; Charles Carroll, Maryland; Sam- 
uel Adams, Massachusetts; Frances E. Willard, 
Illinois (the only woman); and George Wash- 
ington and Robert E. Lee, Virginia. 


e 


(C) International Newsreel Coorporation 


haps his greatest honor. Immortalized in a massive 
marble statue which will occupy a niche in Statuary 
Hall, at the Capitol, Washington, the late Insurgent Senator 
from Wisconsin has returned to the city where his dominant 
personality made him one of America’s great political leaders. 

For three years sculptor Jo Davidson worked in Paris on 
the statue of La Follette, making three before he was satis- 
fied. Davidson himself tells how hard it was to capture in cold 
stone the fire and restlessness of La Follette. The work began 
five years ago, when the sculptor persuaded him to sit for 
him, and made a bust and many sketches. That 
was the last time he saw him, but it was suf- 
ficient. Just as LaFollette left a vivid impression 
on everyone he met, so he grew in the recollection 
of the sculptor. He even used the Senator’s old 
clothes to help him, especially a pair of small, 
well polished shoes, and slender, immaculate 
gloves which typified the fastidiousness of the 
Senator in the matter of dress. 

The third statue by Davidson is in heroic size, 
weighing five tons. Of white marble, it shows 
La Follette as he was at the height of his ac- 
tivity, the body nervous and tense, and half ready 
to spring into fiery Senatorial debate. 


“Frise his BOB” LA FOLLETTE has received per- 








JO DAVIDSON 


“It was difficult and yet simple,” he says, “to model this 
old friend of mine. It seemed to grow out of my warm feel- 
ing; my fingers and tools became unconscious implements of 
my memories. He had an all embracing quality. He had a 
tremendous love for people. He had a spirit of great sweet- 
ness and an idealism that made him a great fighter, swept by 
a dynamic eagerness to make the world better.” 

The tribute is all the greater because many of the world’s 
most famous men have been Davidson's friends and subjects. 
Born in Manhattan in 1883, of poor parents, he struggled 
for many years before he reached his present high position 
in the world of art. Among his sitters have been 
Joseph Conrad, Mussolini, Anatole France, 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Feodor 
Chaliapin, and Marshal Foch. 


At present Davidson lives in Paris, where he 
devotes himself almost exclusively to the making 
of sculpture of the world’s great. However, when 
the LaFollette statue was completed, he came to 
America with it, not caring to entrust it altogeth- 
er to strange hands, and hmiself superintended 
its transportation to the Anderson Galleries in 
New York City, where it is being shown before 
removal to Washington. 
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Matches 


By Viola Paradise 


EATHER is the villain of this story. 
The early-morning March sun, careless and de- 


bonnair, shone through scattered clouds upon the 
packing of nine persons into the seven-passenger auto 
stage, and upon the loading of the stage’s trailer with cases 
and miscellaneous articles for far-off ranchers and squatters 
and homesteaders, and with the furniture and boxes and 
trunks belonging to Frances Stead and Louise Elmhurst, 
the two women passengers who were setting out on the ad- 
venture of taking up land in the Great West. 

The stage had just begun its journey along the Bison 
Skull Trail when Little Willie, the six-foot driver, be- 
thought himself of a commission. 

“Lee Dodd, he give me a letter for you girls. Most for- 
got it.” 

Without slackening the speed of the car, he extricated 
from a remote pocket a much crumpled note, the reading 
of which was achieved with difficulty in the lurching 
machine. 

“Ladies,” ran the letter, “I wouldn’t of let You Ladies 
buy my Relinkishment even for $150$, onley the Land 
agent Said you got some Capitle, enouf to go Home east 
Winters. This country aint no place for a Porr man or 
enybody specially Ladies after november But I fixed the 
Place clean for you and Dug some coal out a butte and 
Theres a pile of Sage brush ready that will keep fires for 
a while the Stove Draws good. I hauled a Barrel of water 
it is Froze now. You Haf to melt it. I here some Ladies 
done pretty good Once on a homestead and I hope You will. 

“Your Snerely (this was crossed out) Truley 

Lee Dodd.” 

Dr. Calhoun, a tall, thin, clear-eyed young man, with a 
whimsical mouth, shared the back 
seat with the two women. He studied 


“Lee Dodd discouraging you?” he asked. 

“You know him?” asked Frances. 

“Next-door neighbor. That is, two miles from my place.” 

“And now we're your neighbors.” 

She looked at him, thinking it fortunate to meet so at- 
tractive a Westerner at the outset of their adventure. Per- 
haps, she warned herself, beating out the sudden spark of 
tov glowing an interest, perhaps it was only his broad- 
brimmed hat and his tan and his eyes and the way his 
ears set. 

Meanwhile Louise was handing him the letter and asking: 

“Is it as desolate as it sounds?” 

It depended on the weather, the doctor replied. They 
should really have waited till the middle or end of April to 
begin their homesteading. March was tricky, a bad gamble. 
Lee Dodd’s shack was not built for cold weather. The 
doctor himself had a “soddy,” but even so preferred the 
city through March. Still, plenty of families lived their 
winters in tarpapered shacks. With plenty of wood and coal 
and warm clothing, they could probably keep going. 

He sized them up as game. Frances, obviously, was the 
hardier of the two. He knew, or imagined he knew, what 
she had looked like as a baby, and what, in the matronly 
years to come, she would look like. He hoped nothing 
would ever happen to spoil the serious, yet upcornered 
mouth. She would be the rare old lady whose grandchildren 
would visit her, not as a duty, but from choice. And she 
would manage to keep ahead of them, the young scamps. 

At this point in his reverie, the doctor caught himself. 
Why, the girl couldn’t be much over twenty-two or twenty- 
three, and here he was, almost jealous of her grandchildren. 
Ridiculous! He grinned at his folly, but did not abate his 

; interest. 
Of the other passengers, two cow- 





their faces as they deciphered the 
missive. At once he liked them—es- 
pecially Miss Stead. Miss Elmhurst, 
tall, dark, dreamy-eyed, was doubt- 
less an “interesting girl,” but a 
slight preoccupation, even as she 
read the letter, suggested a domin- 
ant far-away interest, excluding him. 
Miss Stead, in contrast, was so im- 
inently present. He liked what he 
called to himself the “good weather- 
beaten look of her face.” It ex- 
pressed the vigor of her personality. 
Her deep blue eyes, her high color, 
her smooth light hair, her clear voice 
—clean-cut and quick, yet soft—en- 
gaged his fancy. He wanted to hear 


her speak again. Monthly Press, 


Fire 


meant life to the two girls in the cabin, as 
they watched the thermometer slide down 
to forty below zero. One tiny match was 
all they needed, but there were no matches. 
Miss Paradise has written here one of her 
most vivid and powerful short stories, in 
the tale of two girls who were confronted 
with a desperate situation. 

As in her two novels, “The Pacer” and 
“Wit’s End,” she shows her ability to re- 
cord with precision and sensitiveness the 
emotions of people. 

“Matches” is reprinted here through the 
courtesy of the author and the Atlantic 


boys took turns sitting on each oth- 
er’s lap in the front seat next to the 
driver. A cross-roads storekeeper and 
a sheepherder shared the two small 
folding seats in the tonneau with a 
nervous fat man, whose ampleness 
spanned the space between the two 
seats and abuted precariously upon 
their edges. As the car twisted and 
lurched in the frozen ruts of the 
trail, one side of the fat man would 
occasionally slip down and get 
wedged between the seats. The first 
time this happened, it caused hilari- 
ous merriment. But, “God, this is 
no time to laugh!” he exclaimed. 
“My wife may be dying!” And de- 
spite the absurd irrelevance of this 





to spring into hery cenatorial Gebate. 
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comment, the laughter ceased, for it was known that he had 
come a hundred miles to get a doctor. 

Along the Bison Skull Trail the stage bumped and 
twisted its way, in and out, among buttes and bad lands. 
Dwellings were seldom to be seen. The great potent empti- 
ness of the brown rolling country, patched here and there 
with drifts of old snow, dotted now and again with cattle 
and sheep grazing in the more sheltered places, had to the 
two women a stark and terrible grandeur. 

“Tt’s the kind of country,” thought Louise to herself, “that 
reaches out and gets hold of you, for all that it looks so 
hard and inhospitable and uncompromising. It throws a 


JQ DAVIDSON 
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No, it would take only a few minutes. Presently the 
stage stopped. Everyone got out of the car and bent 
against the wind to the task of unloading furniture and 
trunks and boxes. The fat man, helpless and awkward in 
his very eagerness to be of help, almost wept at the delay. 


“Don’t bother to untie anything!” exclaimed Frances. 
“We can do everything ourselves. Yes, we have tools, 
matches, everything. Yes, of course we can put up the 
beds!” 

“I’m sorry,” said the fat man gratefully, as he climbed 
into the car, “If it wasn’t for my wife—” 

“Yes, yes, all right, hurry off!” Louise and Frances cried 

at the same time. 


> 


spell, and you belong to it.” 


Partly to throw off this very 
spell, partly to make conversa- 
tion, Frances remarked, 


“This is going to be the kind 
of day that’s crisp and cold 
about the edges, and soft and 
warm in the middle.” 


“You a warranted weather 
prophet?” asked a cowboy. 


The doctor explained: “It 
takes a brave man to prophesy 
March weather out in this 
country !” 

Whereupon the fat man 
queried anxiously, “You don’t 
think the weather’ll delay us?” 


To which a _ unanimous 
chorus of “Hope not” gave 
him dubious comfort. 


The journey grew more and 
more uncomfortable. The trail, 
nowhere good, became rougher, 
more twisting, with sudden 
steep ascents and descents. The 
wind shook and buffeted the 
car. The temperature fell with 
malevolent persistance. The 
passengers shrank huddled into 
their wraps, stamped their feet, 
rubbed their hands, and made 
other vain attempts to get 
warm. 


At noon, when they drew up 


at the Half-way House, the fat man wrung his hands anew. 
“Good God!” he cried, “this is no time to eat. Look at the 


weather! My wife—” 


“Say!” exclaimed a hungry cowboy, “your baby ain’t the 
only kid ever born in this country! Can’t you cut your 


groaning for a while?” 


But the doctor interrupted curtly with “Pull in your 
teeth, Teddy. You’re not married.” 


Dinner was foregone. 


About three o’clock in the afternoon the stage wrenched 
itself out of the trail-ruts, and turned onto the rough track- 


less prairie. 


“Your outfit’s along here somewhere soon,’ 


boy. 


The fat man groaned anew at the delay which this stop 
meant. “Will it take long to get their things off the trail- 
er?” he asked, almost resentfully. 








Viola Paradise 


in her career, has accomplished many things in many 
lands. Born in Chicago, she was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and then became a special govern- 
ment agent for the United States Children’s Bureau. 
Her assignments took her all over the country. She 
not only filled them capably, but experienced many 
adventures in out of the way places. 


She not only investigated the lives of children in 
cities but spent three months sleeping under the sky in 
Montana while she found out what happened to the 
children of homesteaders. Once she was wrecked on the 
omg while on her way to an oyster cannery 
camp. Other investigations took her among the moun- 
tain folk of Georgia and North Carolina, in the South- 
ern cotton-growing states, among mill hands of New 
England, on mid-western farms, and in the working 
quarters of all the big cities. 


Since then she has traveled widely in Europe, de- 
voting her time to magazine articles, verse and fiction 
Her first novel, “The Pacer,” was published in 1927, 
and discerning readers and critics welcomed it as a fine 
accomplishment. Her second novel, ‘Wits’ End,” was 
published last December. Both novels combine interest- 
ing stories, dramatically presented, with a sensitive and 
careful study of human cnaracter. 


Of her writings, Llewellyn Jones, Literary Editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, says, “I do not know what 
other critics are saying of the work of Miss Paradise, 
though I feel sure that if she wrote analytical and 
plotless novels she would be hailed as a genius and 
writer for the sophisticated few. But the fact that she 
writes interesting stories, with plots and with abundance 
a most sentitive and deep-seeing observer of what goes 
on in the hearts of normal people.” 








are cold.” 


heartening. 


other guess.” 


And with many shouts of 
“Good luck! good luck! We'll 
come and see you soon,” and 
the like, the stage was off. 
Louise and Frances were alone 
with their property. 


Part II 


It was too cold to stay out- 
side long enough to get the first 
proper impression of the little 
tar-papered shack. That it was 
a tiny black speck in the vast 
boundless landscape; that no 
other dwelling was in sight; 
that the wooden strips holding 
the tar-paper in place were 
nailed on at neat intervals; 
that a small stovepipe stuck 
out of the curving roof at a 
rakish angle; these things they 
took in at a glance, and called 
the place “cunning.” 

They hurried inside, and 
threw their arms about each 
other. 

“O Fran! it is really true! 
We're here. I never entirely 
believed it, even on the way!” 

“But let’s light the fire 
before we do anything. I’m 
frozen brittle! exclaimed 
Frances. “Now let’s see. The 
matches are in the box marked 


food. You open that, while I start on the bedding. 
“Here’s the food-box,” replied Louise. “Wow! these tools 


She pried open the lid of the box. The odor of tea and 
coffee, the sight of many small boxes and cans, were 


“No matches here,” said Louise, blithely. “Have an- 


“Oh, yes, they’re there. You’re probably looking for a 


it in myself.” 


small box. It’s a big one—a year’s supply. I saw him put 


At last. “Here it is.” Then, “No, this is too heavy, It’s 


said a cow- soap.” 


“Can’t be,” replied Fran. “The soap’s in a box by itself.” 


Yet she left the case she was unpacking, and came over to 
inspect the box where the matches should have been. 


“Why, we didn’t order that kind of soap!” she exclaimed. 
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“Anyhow, how absurd to pack soap with food! It’s a mis- 
take. The matches must be in this box, for I told him to 
put them there, so that we could have a fire and food as 
soon as we got here. The box is the same size—” 

Here Frances broke off, and caught a quick breath, dis- 
turbed at a sudden memory: for when she was orgering the 
groceries, a woman from a laundry had come hurrying into 
the store for some soap. And Frances, because her order 
was a long one and would take some time, had let the 
grocer wait on the other woman. What if the grocer had 
sent the matches to the woman—Her heart gave a sudden 
turn, but her mind darted away from fear. 

“He must have packed the matches in another box,” she 
said. “We'll have to open them all, till we come to them.” 

“I move we have a cup of tea, 
first,” said Louise. 

“Righto! I’ll chop some ice from 
the frozen water-barrel, and we 
can melt—” 

At that moment it flashed upon 
them both that fire was essential 
to tea. They laughed, Frances a 
bit hollowly. Louise, not realiz- 
ing the terrible possibility that 
there might not be any matches, en- 
joyed the joke. 

“Tt’s like the Walrus and Car- 
penter! ‘And this was very odd, 
because there weren’t any matches.’ 
I'll have to write that to Jim. He’s 
probably sizzling down there on 
his old Equator. Just think, Fran, 
what nice warm work building 
bridges over the Equator must be!” 

Jim was the man Louise was to 
marry, after his engineering ex- 
ploit was finished. And every ex- 
perience was something to write to 
Jim. Frances sometimes thought 
that Louise lived entirely as a sort 
of preface, savoring life only as 
it could be passed on to Jim. 

Although their feet and fingers 
ached with cold, and every breath 
was visible in the chill room, the 
exercise of unpacking warmed them a little. They worked 
with their outdoor wraps on. By half-past four it was be- 
ginning to get dark. Despite the cold, Louise seemed in 
high spirits. 

Frances was weighing the possibility of not finding the 
matches. Half an hour would bring darkness. The beds 
had not been put up yet. She did not wish to communicate 
her fear to Louise; but finally she suggested that it would 
not be a bad idea to begin on raw food, and get one bed 
ready before dark, on the chance that they — not find 
the matches till the next day. 

The stiff frozen bread crumbled when they cut it. They 
opened a can of beans and of sardines, and found them 
both frozen solid. 

“T knew it was cold, but I didn’t realize it was this cold!” 
said Louise, as they broke the frozen food into small 
chunks. “You suck a bean and a sardine till they melt; 
then you slip them between your chattering teeth and the 
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spite the absurd irrelevance of this 


5 


temperature does the rest. Quite a technique! This is an 
adventure!” 

But despite their hunger, they could eat very little of 
the frozen food. They turned greedily, however, to some 
cakes of chocolate. 

“What next?” asked Louise, when they had finished. 
“We can’t wash the dishes because there’s no water. Be- 
sides, it’s too dark to do anything. I move we shiver to 
bed and get warm. Oh, I say, we can’t even wash ourselves, 


or brush our teeth! 


“From furs to flannelette,” said Frances, attempting a 
joke. “We’ll need flannelette nightgowns. See it’s begun to 
snow !” 

It was all but dark outside. A mad and furious wind 
raged, driving fine helpless snow- 
flakes from the last vestiges of 
twilight into the blackness of 
night. It had the momentum of 
infinite distances, uncurbed. Amaz- 
ing that the little frame shack, 
with its single thickness of tar- 
paper, could withstand it! 

“How terrifying this wind would 

“ be on the lonely moors of England, 
in a Hardy novel!” exclaimed 

Louise, as the two girls, quaking 

with cold, undressed. 

Frances repressed an impulse to 
say that it was more terrifying 
here and now. She felt just the 
least impatience with Louise’s hab- 
it of interpreting everything for 
its literary value, or for its interest 
to Jim. But she remembered that 
Louise did not know about the 
woman who had interrupted her 
order just when she was buying the 
matches; that Louise did not know 
that there might be no matches, 
and that the possibility of freezing 
to death was more than a literary 
contingency. And Louise must not 
know this till the last possible min- 
ute—sometime to-morrow. 

Undressing and slipping between 
cold sheets was like a penance. But, having had time to 
put up only one bed, they had piled all their bedding on it, 
and they counted on this extra covering, and on the heat 
from their bodies, to get them warm. 

It was too early to go to sleep. Waiting for warmth, 
they talked. They discussed the arrangement of the room. 
“Let’s get it all fixed up to-morrow, and take some pictures, 
and I’ll send them to Jim with the first person who goes by. 
O Fran, I wish you had a Jim to be sending things to!” 

“It is customary, I believe, to wait till after marriage 
before patronizing and pitying your old-maid friends,” 
laughed Frances. In her heart she was thinking, “Poor 
Louise! She has so much to live for. And poor Jim! But 
we must keep laughing as long as we can, now.” 

Notwithstanding the number of covers, they were warm 
only where their bodies touched. Sharp cold draughts 
pried their way into the bed. 

(Continued on Page 31) 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Four Fundamentals of Debate 


IV. Refutation 


N our final study of this short series we 

come to Refutation, which has been de- 
servedly called the “battleground of debate.” 
It is one thing over a period of time to pre- 
pare a logical constructive treatment of a 
case. It is quite another thing, a few minutes 
after listening to an opponent’s arguments, 
to seek to destroy its validity. Rebuttal is 
probably the most difficult part of debate. 
Likewise it is the most important. No matter 
how good the constructive argument may be, 
it is futile unless it can be successfully de- 
fended. And whatever the opposition declares must be ac- 
cepted as proved until it can reasonably be shown to be 
otherwise. 

As debating is usually practised, there is a certain por- 
tion of the time following the constructive speeches set 
aside for rebuttal. During this period it is not permissible 
to introduce new logic or evidence, except to support some 
challenged point. And this is as it should be. However, a 
good many debaters are under the impression that since 
the rebuttal period is reserved for refutation alone, the 
constructive speech period should not contain any element 
of rebuttal. In fact, it is not at all unusual to hear two 
teams go entirely through their constructive speeches with- 
out once mentioning the points made by the opposition. Not 
theory, but actual practise has proved that introductory 
refutation is the most valuable and effective form of re- 
buttal. If the opening speeches are to be twelve minutes in 
length, it is advisable to plan these speeches so that only 
nine or ten minutes will be consumed by the prepared argu- 
ment, leaving two or three minutes for introductory refu- 
tation. 

The value of this procedure should be readily apparent. 
The best time to deny the validity of an argument is not 
forty-five minutes after it has been set forth, but when it 
is still fresh*in the minds of the audience. At this time its 
logical value and its relation to the rest of the case are 
readily discernible; and its disproof is thus doubly effec- 
tive. Of course, it will be objected that two or three min- 
utes do not allow sufficient time for disproving ar argu- 
ment. This is true to a certain extent. The introductory 
rebuttal period in many cases will not permit presentation 
of the concrete evidence necessary to disproof. This evi- 
dence may, if time demands, be left until the regular re- 
buttal period. But we should not wait until that time to 
show in just what manner, and with exactly what kind of 
evidence, we intend to answer the contentions of the oppo- 
sition. As soon as the preceding speaker has finished, and 
we have introduced our own speech, we should indicate to 
the audience our understanding of the importance of what 
our opponent has said, and exactly how it will be answered. 
It usually happens in debating that the constructive argu- 
ments of one side are denials of the constructive arguments 
of the other side. But it is not enough for us to give con- 
structive speeches containing evidence disproving our op- 
ponents’ arguments. In addition we must show, so that our 
audience can readily understand, exactly how this evidence 
of ours disproves what the opposition has asserted. 

Let us suppose that we are debating Abolition of the 
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By William R. Foulkes 
Editor, The Debaters’ Digest. 


Jury (see page 20) and that a speaker of 
the Affirmative has contended that a body 
of judges should be substituted for the jury 
because of the judges’ greater ability, in- 
tegrity, and reliability. The point of one of 
our own speakers (Negative) is that the 
faults generally blamed upon the jury ac- 
tually exist only because they are tolerated 
by the judges. 

Now if we are going to prove that the 
faults usually attributed to the jury are 
really occasioned by the court procedure, we 
shall necessarily have to show that the judges themselves 
are possessed of many inherent weaknesses. We shall prob- 
ably demonstrate that their long legal training and ex- 
perience tend to make them more interested in legal formal- 
ism than in justice. We shall show how this has resulted 
in quibbling over all sorts of matters in court, with the 
result that the jury is confused and thus rendered less ef- 
ficient. We shall point out, however, that this lessening of 
the jury’s efficiency is not due to any fundamental defect 
on the part of that body; we shall insist, rather, that it is 
due to toleration of these evils by the judges. In establish- 
ing this point we shall be answering the opposition’s con- 
tention that judges are generally superior to juries. How- 
ever, it is not enough merely to present our evidence show- 
ing that judges are possessed of certain inherent weak- 
nesses. We must demonstrate to the audience, while this 
aspect of the argument is still fresh and important, exactly 
how our own evidence successfully contradicts the argu- 
ments of our opponents. We want the audience to under- 
stand the logical development by which our evidence sup- 
ports our own case and destroys that of the opposition. 

At this point a warning may be inserted. Some debaters 
arise and say: “The opposition has made four points. | 
shall disprove the first. My next colleague will disprove 
the second; and our last speaker will demolish the other 
two.” Remember, the audience is not interested in, and 
does not think in terms of “points” as such. The audience 
is unconsciously convinced by the reasonable development 
of argument. They do not want to hear you disprove the 
“first point of the opposition.” They want to hear you 


‘disprove the assertion that judges are superior to juries, 


or whatever the “point” may actually happen to be. 

Another value of introductory refutation is that it pre- 
vents the opposition from piling up too great an accumu- 
lation of evidence. You may have an answer for every 
argument set forth by your opponents. But if you fail to 
indicate any of these answers until the regular rebuttal 
period, when the debate is two-thirds over, the audience 
by that time will probably be under the impression that 
you have failed to answer the arguments because you have 
had no answers available. Consequently, you are apt to 
find yourself confronted with the almost hopeless task of 
overcoming the considerable presumption that the oppo- 
sition has naturally gained in its favor. 

In this article I have given such a disproportionate 
amount of space to introductory refutation because it is so 
relatively seldom used. I have wanted to emphasize its use, 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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March 2, 1929 


Letters That Will Endure 


IV. William James 


ILLIAM JAMES, at least until his death in 1910, 

was America’s most distinguished philosopher and 

psychologist. To be pigeon-holed, though, he dis- 
liked. What distinguished him was the distance he adven- 
tured along the road of understanding the nature of man 
and his relations with the world. To adventure required 
that he have vitality, intelligence, and imagination, qual- 
ities that distinguish a man regardless of his profession or 
occupation. They are the qualities that give his letters a 
place in this series. 

This first letter he wrote when he was 19, a student at 
Harvard. It is to illustrate for you the fun it must have 
been to hear from William James. “Kitty” is a cousin. 

My pear Kittry,—Imagine if you can with: what palpita- 
tions I tore open the rude outer envelope of your precious, 
long-looked-for missive. I read it by the glimmer of the soli- 
tary lamp which at eventide lights up the gloom of the dark 
and humid den called Post Office. And as I read on uncon- 
scious of the emotion I was betraying, a vast crowd collected. 
Profs. Agassiz and Wyman ran with their notebooks and pro- 
ceeded to take observations of the greatest scientific import. 

I with difficulty reached my lodgings. When thereout fell the 

Photograph. Wheeew! oohoo! aha! la-la! (Marks represent- 

ing musical flourish) boisteroso triumphissimmo, chassez to 

the right, cross over, forward two, hornpipe and turn sum- 
merset! Up came the fire engines; but I proudly waved them 
aside and plunged bareheaded into the chill and gloomy 
bowels of the night, to recover by violent exercise the use 

of my reasoning faculties, which had almost been annihilated 

by the shock of happiness. As I stalked along, an understand- 

ing of the words in your letter grew upon me, and then I 

felt, my sober senses returning, that I ought not to be so elate. 

There is much more. The brake on his elation is that 
Minny, Kitty’s sister, has bobbed her hair. With mock 
seriousness he confesses that he has “often had flashes of 
horrid doubts about that girl.” Is not his exuberance con- 
tagious? 

William James was born in 1842 in New York, the eld- 
est of the five children of Henry James, senior, a man of 
no “business” or profession, who possessed the means to 
travel and to speculate concerning God and mankind. 
About this father was nothing “conventional, prim, or 
parson-like.” “I would rather,” he once said, “have a son 
of mine corroded with all the sins of the Decalogue than 
have him perfect.” 


This unconventionality influenced the youth of his son. 
After scattered schooling here and abroad, William James 
studied art. Scientific work then seemed more attractive: 
first it was chemistry, later medicine. Sickness held him 
back; he was uncertain, like many young people, of what 
he would do with his life. 


My DEAREST MoTHER,— ... I feel very much the impor- 
tance of making soon a final choice of my business in life. 
I stand now at the place where the road forks, One branch 
leads to material comfort, the flesh-pots; but it seems a kind 
of selling of one’s soul. The other to mental dignity and in- 
dependence; combined, however, with physical penury. If I 
myself were the only one concerned I should not hesitate an 
instant in my choice. But it seems hard on Mrs. W. J., “that 
not impossible she,” to ask her to share an empty purse and 
a cold hearth. On one side is science, upon the other business 
(the honorable, honored and productive business of printing 
seems most attractive), with medicine, which partakes of the 
advantages of both, between them, but which has drawbacks 
of its own. I confess I hesitate. I fancy there is a fond 
maternal cowardice which would make you and every other 


WILLIAM JAMES 


was not only one 
of the first great 
American ps y- 
chologisis. His 
works hold as 
much interest for 
the layman as 
for the scientist, 
because he made 
of psycholgy and 
philosophy vivid 
writing which 
has become part 
of our literature. 





mother contemplate with complacency the worldly fatness of 

a son, even if obtained by some sacrifice of his “higher na- 

ture.” But I fear there might be some anguish in looking 

back from the pinnacle of prosperity (necessarily reached, if 
not by eating dirt, at least by renouncing some divine am- 
brosia) over the life you might have led in the pure pursuit 

of truth. It seems as’if one could not afford to give that up 

for any bribe, however great. Still, I am undecided... . 

When 23, he interrupted his medical studies to join a 
biological expedition which Professor Louis Agassiz, the 
first of America’s great teachers of science, was leading to 
the Amazon. Convalescing from small-pox in Rio, he 
doubted the wisdom of having come. Work with Agassiz 
improved his spirit. 

Already he had shown that his thoughts turned inward 
as much as outward. Some individuals think much about 
themselves; they want to understand the conditions of 
their existence. Others seldom think of themselves; their 
thoughts are of a ball-game, chains for the car, money for 
a moving picture, how to build a bridge. William James, 
though he never lost interest in things, belonged with the 
first. His ideas he objectified; they were not manifesta- 
tions of a morbid ego, but indications of a curiosity about 
the human mind and human behavior. As his thoughts 
became more complex, the abstractness of what he said in 


‘his letters increased. 


To read them when one is fourteen or sixteen or even 
twenty requires much “skipping,” for material that is 
abstract needs for its understanding and appreciation an 
amount of living and thinking seldom possessed during the 
approach to maturity. Abstractness, of course, says nothing 
about the worth of the letters; it only means fewer readers 
for them. In the two volumes collected by the son of 
William James, Henry James—not the novelist, who was 
the brother of William—, and published in 1920 by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press are enough letters without abstract- 
ness to interest any reader. Here is evidence from a letter 
he wrote in 1866 to his sister: 

CHERIE DE JEUNE BALLE,— ... You may thank your stars 
that you are not in a place where you have to ride in such 
full horse-cars as these (in Boston). I rode half way out with 
my “form” entirely out of the car overhanging the road, my 
feet alone being on the same vertical line as any part of the 
car, there being just room for them on the step. Aunt Kate 
may, and probably will, have shoot through her prolific mind 
the supposish: “How wrong in him to do sich! for if, while 
in that posish, he should have a sudden stroke of paralysis, 
or faint, his nerveless fingers relaxing their grasp of the rail, 


(Concluded on Page 9) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Heroes of Social Progress 


XI. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (1868—) 


HE Anglo-Saxon race has had no monopoly of social 

leaders. Englishmen and Americans have naturally pre- 
dominated in this series because their names and the prob- 
lems they dealt with are more familiar and inspiring to 
American young peeple than those of other creeds or colors. 
But by the pure laws of chance, any nation numbering al- 
most one fifth of the human race should produce a plentiful 
quota of progressive minds. And when that nation is India, 
with its immemorial misery of the masses and its fertility of 
Oriental mysticism, we may rightfully expect a distin- 
guished company. 

Almost without exception, the reformers of India have 
been religious reformers, and their 
achievements toward social welfare 
have been by-products of a spiritual 
crusade. In the days of Alexander 
the Great, India was united under a 
powerful Megadha emperor, Asoka, 
a devoted follower of Buddha, whose 
efforts to establish universal justice 
and peace are commemorated in a 
remarkable series of edicts carved on 
rocks, pillars, and caves. H. G. 
Wells considers Asoka one of the six 
greatest men in the world’s history. 
In the thirteenth century after 
Christ there was a period of purifi- 
cation of religion known as the Hin- 
du Reformation. Again in the eigh- 
teenth century came a wave of spir- 
itual protest headed by Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy, who died in England 
and was instrumental in the abolition 
of sati, the burning of widows on 
their husbands’ funeral pyres. So we 
might call the roll: Kesheb Chandra 
Sem, Dayananda Sarasvati, Ma- 
zoomdar, Devendranath Tagore, an- 
cestor of the great Bengali poet, 
Swami Vivikenanda, J. H. Gokhale, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Lokamanya Tilak, C. R. Das, Mrs. 
Sairojini Naidu, and many more. And of all these none 
is more uniquely Hindu, more thoroughly self-abnegating, 
more profoundly spiritual, than Mahatma Gandhi, the 
modern Saint of India. Mahatma is a title of reverence 
given him by his people, and means literally “the Great 
Soul.” 

His real name is Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. He was 
born October 2, 1868, at Porbander, seaport of a small in- 
dependent state of India, northwest of Bombay. His father 
was a high official of this state, and the family was one of 
wealth and education. Both his father and mother were 
Jainists, members of a very pious Hindu sect, who devoted 
their lives and fortunes to the poor. He attended public 
elementary and high schools in near-by cities until he was 
seventeen, then the University of Ahmedabad, and at nine- 
teen was sent to England to study at the University of 
London and at the Inner Temple (the English law schools). 
He soon found that he did not want to imitate the English, 
became a devoted student of the Bhagavad Ghita and the 
Hindu scriptures, and returned to Bombay to practice law. 





MAHATMA GANDHI 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


In 1893 he was called to Pretoria, South Africa on an im- 
portant case. There he stayed for the next twenty years. 

There were then about 150,000 Hindu immigrants in 
Natal and the Transvaal region. They were treated with 
great contempt and injustice by the white settlers, both 
English and Dutch. Systematic persecution, overwhelming 
taxes, looting and burning of their shops and property, 
violent outrages, and even lynching made their lives intol- 
erable. The Indians were demoralized and helpless. Gand- 
hi felt it his duty to become their leader. As a lawyer he 
argued the illegality of the Asiatic Exclusion Act passed 
by the South African Government. 
Now for the first time he felt the 
full force of racial hatred. He was 
more than once almost killed by 
white mobs, and many times arrested 
and imprisoned. Nevertheless by de- 
grees he built up a lucrative practice 
amounting to five thousand pounds a 
year. 

But he abandoned his success to 
share the life of his persecuted 
countrymen. He organized an Indian 
Congress at Natal, published an In- 
dian paper, and in 1904 founded at 
Phoenix an agricultural cooperative 
colony, inspired by the ideas of Tol- 
stoi and Ruskin. During this period 
he developed his doctrine of non- 
violence, or passive resistance, which 
later became so powerful in India. 
He organized the Transvaal Hindus 
into a compact bloc which withdrew 
from the industrial life of the cities 
and carried on a sort of religious 
strike, against which the violence of 
the whites was powerless. Neverthe- 
less, he rendered loyal service to the 
Government in several emergencies. 
He raised and commanded an Indian Red Cross unit dur- 
ing the Boer War which was twice cited for bravery under 
fire. When an epidemic broke out in Johannesburg, he or- 
ganized a hospital. In 1908 he led a stretcher-bearer party 
during a native revolt in Natal. For this work he received 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal from Lord Hardinge. 

General Smuts, the Dutch leader, later a prime mover 
in the League of Nations, was forced by the non-resistance 
movement to compromise on the anti-Asiatic laws. But he 
repudiated the agreement, and the struggle recommenced. 
Finally, in 1914, public opinion had grown so intense that 
the London Government was forced to take a hand. An 
imperial commission of investigation vindicated Gandhi's 
contentions. The heavy poll-tax on Hindus was abolished, 
and South Africa was opened freely to all Indian settlers. 
Gandhi’s non-violence program had had its first triumph, 
and he felt justified in returning to India. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, Gandhi organized an 
Indian ambulance corps. Up to this time, he had felt no 
permanent antagonism for Great Britain. He believed the 
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Letters of William James 


(Concluded from Page 7) 
he would fall prostrate to the ground and bust.” To which I 
reply that, when I go so far as to have a stroke of paralysis, 
I shall not mind going a step farther and getting bruised. ... 


The facts of James’s life have been side-tracked. To 
resume, he continued in medical school after his return 
from Brazil. Ill health, however, forced him to spend 
eighteen months in Germany, where, in addition to treat- 
ment, he learned German. Returned to the States, he ob- 
tained his medical degree in 1869. In 1872 President Eliot 
of Harvard appointed him “Instructor in Physiology.’ He 
wrote: 

. .. I find the work very interesting and stimulating. It 
presents two problems, the intellectual one—how best to state 
your matter to them; and the practical one—how to govern 
them, stir them up, not bore them, yet make them work, etc. 

I should think it not unpleasant as a permanent thing. The 

authority is at first rather flattering to one. So far, I seem to 

have succeeded in interesting them, for they are admirably 
attentive. ... 

Thus began an association with Harvard University 
that lasted until 1907. Not for many years, though, did he 
teach physiology. Instruction in psychology began in 
1875; in 1880 he became assistant professor of philosophy ; 
in 1885 he was professor of philosophy. Books appeared: 
Principles of Psychology, The Will to Believe, Varieties of 
Religious Experience. Public lectures made him popular; 
his writings brought the devotion of young intellectuals 
throughout the world. 

He had married in 1878. Some of his most readable let- 
ters are those to his children. This is to his daughter, 
aged 8: 

SWEETEST OF LIVING Pecs,—Your letter made glad my heart 
the day before yesterday, and I marveled to see what an im- 
provement had come over your handwriting in the short 
space of six weeks. “Orphly” and orfly” are good ways to 
spell “awfully,” too. I went up a high mountain yesterday 
and saw all the kingdoms of the world spread out before me, 
on the illimitable prairie which looked like a map. The sky 
glowed and made the earth look like a stained-glass window. 
The mountains are bright red. All the flowers and plants 
(he is in Colorado) are different from those at home. There 
is an immense mastiff in my house here. I think that even 
you would like him, he is so tender and gentle and mild, 
although fully as big as a calf. His ears and face are black, 
his eyes are yellow, his paws are magnificent, his tail keeps 
wagging all the time, and he makes on me the impression of 
an angel hid in a cloud. He longs to do good.... 

Dan. 

As the necessity of ending approaches, one thinks of a 
score or more of letters and excerpts that might entice one 
to look into these collected letters. Writing from Chau- 
tauqua, where he was lecturing, James gave his impression 
of the minds he was encountering: 

. . » College training gives glibness and flexibility, if it 
doesn’t give earnestness and depth. I’ve been meeting minds 
so earnest and helpless that it takes them half an hour to get 
from one idea to its immediately adjacent neighbor, and that 
with infinite creaking and groaning. And when they’ve got to 
the next idea, they lie. down on it with their whole weight 
and can get no farther, like a cow on a door-mat, so that you 
can get neither in nor out with them. Still, glibness is not all. 
Weight is something, even cow-weight. 

When in Europe he found post-cards a convenient way of 
keeping in touch with his friends. What he said on one of 
them may not be entirely without meaning: 

“My idea of Algebra,” says a non-mathematically-minded 

student, “is that it is a sort of form of low cunning.” 

His letters will be read and they will endure; all this article 
has tried to do is to suggest why you might enjoy reading 
them. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 
oppressive features of British policy to be merely tempor- 
ary excrescences, and had faith that England would in time 
do justice to her Indian subjects. In India, with the pres- 
tige of a successful leader, he now began to take an active 
part in the Swaraj, or “home rule’’ movement. The National 
Indian Congress, a voluntary representative body of In- 
dians of all shades of opinion, had long been in existence. 
It held annual meetings in various cities of the peninsula, 
and although it contained a group of aggressive nationalists, 
the majority until the war remained in favor of coopera- 
tion with the English Government and the gradual attain- 
ment of “dominion” status within the Empire. 

England, in sore distress during the war, held out great 
hopes for home rule, in return for Indian support. In 1918, 
when the Allied arms were in a precarious position before 
the last great German drive, Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, 
and Mr. Montagu, the Secretary for India, issued a report 
recommending drastic constitutional reforms and appealed 
to the Indian War Conference at Delhi for more recruits. 
One of the greatest obstacles to Indian unity has always 
been the existence of a large Mohammedan population 
among the dominant Hindus, the Moslems at present con- 
stituting some eighty millions, or more than twenty per 
cent. The Moslems were concerned that their sacred places 
and their head, the Khalif, or Sultan of ‘Turkey, should 
remain inviolate if the Allies should triumph. Premier 
Lloyd George pledged the integrity of Turkey and the 
Khalifat, and the Moslem joined the Hindus in giving un- 
reserved loyalty to the Government against the Central 
Powers, Gandhi himself, at great sacrifice, raised a corps, 
and India sent almost a million men to the defense of the 
Empire. 

With the coming of peace, it soon became evident that 
the English promises were worthless. Some minor conces- 
sions were made in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, but 
the Government passed the Rowlatt Acts giving local mili- 
tary authorities severe repressive powers against national- 
ist agitation. Thousands of Indians were thrown into jail. 
Turkey was dismembered and Constantinople seized, to 
the intense indignation of the Indian Mussulmans. In 1919, 
General Dyer, alarmed by the threats of the Punjab nat- 
ives, turned his machine guns on a mass-meeting in an en- 
closed place at Amritsar, and massacred more than 500 
Indians in cold blood, mainly women and children. Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders who had previously supported the 
Government lost all faith in English justice. 

Then began that epic struggle of “non-cooperation” un- 
der Gandhi’s leadership, repeating on an enormous scale 
his tactics in South Africa. With the support of his friends 
the Ali brothers, leaders of the Moslem community, he 
pledged the National Congress and the great mass of the 
Indian people to boycott everything foreign, to abstain 
from all violence, to submit willingly to prison, to sur- 
render all titles of honor and offices under the Government, 
to avoid the law courts and settle disputes by arbitration, to 
withdraw children from Government schools, to buy no 
British goods, and to manufacture their own cloth, or 
khaddar. This latter had been for centuries the chief native 
industry. Conducted by the individual housewife in her 
own home, it had been ruined by the introduction of cotton 
cloth from the mills of Lancashire, and the exorbitant tar- 
iffs on Indian manufactures. The “music of the spinning- 


(Concluded on Page 12) 
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Rambling Down the Corridors of Words 
By Lloyd E. Smith 


(Concluded from the Last Issue) 


When next you look at a gorilla in 
the zoo, let its name remind you that it 
is a monument to a Carthaginian navi- 
gator of the fifth or sixth century be- 
fore Christ. His name was Hanno, and 
he sailed along the Mediterranean Sea, 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, and 
along the western coast of Africa, fol- 
lowing probably much the same route 
as that taken by Sir Richard Dalyn- 
bridge and Saxon Hugh when they 
sailed with Witta the Viking. Hanno 
wrote a record of his voyage in Punic, 
a record so strange that it was received 
everywhere with incredulity, as is the 
usual fate of travelers’ tales. He en- 
countered, among other strange sights, 
some hairy “savages” which he under- 
stood were called gorillas. When his 
work was translated into Greek, and 
later into several European languages, 
the name for those hirsute barbarians 
was kept, and so it became familiar to 
naturalists. In 1847 it was definitely 
applied to the giant ape, which became 
known about that time. The ape to 
which the name was finally given was 
first described by Savage, an American 
missionary. Probably the ape-like sav- 
ages met with by Hanno were either 
chimpanzees (chimpanzee is a Bantu 
native word, from Angola, West Afri- 
ca), or baboons (the origin of baboon 
is obscure). 

There are many word-families, or 
word-groups which may be called blood 
relatives, in the English language. 
There is companion, closely allied to 
company, in which is hidden the sense 
of a sharer of one’s bread, from the 
Latin panis, bread, and the prefix com 
(cum), with. A “company” may be 
said to take its meals together. A near 
relative of these words is pantry, which 
is a place where bread is kept, later ex- 
tended to include all eatables. Origin- 
ally, a pannier was a bread-basket, al- 
though now it is a carrier for practi- 
cally anything. 

The extension of the meaning of the 
word pantry is paralleled in larder, 
from lard (which originally meant 
“bacon,” and later the fat of a pig), 
which was a place where bacon was 
kept. Larder is now a storehouse for 
all kinds of food. When lard was first 
used as a verb, it signified the placing 
of strips of bacon or fat along cooking 
meats to make them rich, especially in 
the form interlard. Thus, Shakespeare, 
in the first part of Henry IV (Act II, 


Scene 2), speaks of “larding the lean 
hearth,” using the word in a figurative 
sense, meaning to enrich. 

A very interesting word is muscle, 
which conveys, in its etymology, the 
meaning of “a little mouse.” It came 
to be applied to the human biceps and 
other “muscles” of the body probably 
from the creeping appearance of the 
muscles playing beneath the skin. The 
word mussel, the name of a shell-fish, 
is really the very same word—the name 
of the shell-fish is sometimes spelled 
muscle. This explains the apparent 
anomaly in the name of Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, which has been so much in 
the public eye. 

There is a bit of humor suggested 
by curmudgeon, for it brings to mind 
the burly Samuel Johnson and his val- 
iant dictionary. The actual origin of 
the word is today not definitely known, 
but Sam Johnson, who was particularly 
anxious to include comprehensive ety- 
mologies, advertised for those deriva- 
tions he did not know (or guess at) 
himself. Someone volunteered for cur- 
mudgeon, so the Dictionary carried the 
information that the word was “a vit- 
ious manner of pronouncing coeur 
méchant,” followed by the notation 
“Fr. an unknown correspondent.” 
Johnson’s method of acknowledging an 
anonymous source of information un- 
happily misled one of those who at- 
tempted to steal his data, for this de- 
rivation of the word curmudgeon was 
this copied in another English diction- 
ary: “Curmudgeon, from the French 
words, coeur (unknown) and méchant 
(correspondent).” Such a punishment 
for the ignorant plagiarist was ironic- 
ally poetic! 

Now and then a word comes into the 
language from a distant source, as Lat- 
in, and, at some other time, the same 
word comes in again, by a different 
route, acquiring a different spelling and 
a different meaning, but from the same 
fundamental source. The two resultant 
words are then known as “doublets.” 
Lace and lasso are doublets. The word 
lace had originally the sense of a 
“snare” (it is so used by Spencer), and, 
through the old French laz, it comes 
from the Latin laqueus, “a snare” or 
“noose.” Lasso, a much more recent 
word, came into English through the 
western United States, where the cow- 
boys borrowed it from the Spanish ter- 
minologies with which they were in 
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contact, for their very special kind of 
“noose” used to snare cattle. Lasso also 
can be traced to the Latin laqueus, 
through the Spanish lazo (Portuguese 
lago) and the Italian laccio. 


The names of games are replete with 
word-lore, and the prevalence of many 
terms derived originally from games 
and now in everyday use indicates the 
fondness that men have always had for 
contests of all kinds. Checkers (Brit- 
ish draughts, from the early sense of 
“to move’) was first spelled chequers, 
and is merely a shortening of exchequer 
which originally meant a chess-board. 
The present sense of exchequer comes, 
interestingly enough, from the fact that 
revenue accounts were once marked out 
in squares on which the tally was kept 
by means of counters. Chess comes from 
Persia, as far as it can be traced, 
through the Old French eschec, from 
the Persian shah, meaning “king,” and 
called out by a player when his oppon- 
ent’s king is in danger. Check is really 
the same word, now used for the warn 
ing call in the English game. In olden 
times chess was also called chesses and 
chests. Chessmen comes from Middle 
English chess-mesne, meaning “retinue 
of chess.” Our present various uses of 
the word check all come from its 
original use in the game of chess, from 
which it was adopted into nearly all 
European languages. Thus, figuratively 
(from the game) it means to repulse 
and attack, or to put to the test (as to 
“check” accounts). To pay by check 
is merely to pay in a manner easy to 
verify. Checkmate is from the Persian 
shah mat, “the king is dead.” The card 
game bridge is of Russian origin, but 
the actual origin of the name is un- 
known. Whist was first called (in the 
seventeenth century) whisk, from tak- 
ing up the tricks; later it was changed 
to whist, the admonition for silence, un- 
der the assumption that it was a quiet 
game. Golf dates from the fifteenth 
century, related to the Dutch kolf, “a 
club.” Polo is a Balti word, the dialect 
of the Indus valley, related to the 
Tibetan pulu. The game was first 
played at Aldershot, in England, in 
1871; it was once known all over the 
Mohammedan world and also in Chris- 
tian Byzantium. Chicanery was asso- 
ciated with polo in the sense of taking 
advantage of petty accidents in play; 
it is also the French word (slightly 
altered) for playing the game. Tennis 
comes from the imperative of the 
French tenir, “to hold,” and was prob- 
ably called out by the server of the ball 
before play. The French name of the 


( Concluded on Page 13) 
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| FOLLOWING THE FILMS. , 


A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


| Conducted by Mary Agnes Leonard and 
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THE HOME-TOWNERS (War- 
ner Brothers Vitaphone) 
George Cohan’s old stage favorite. 
The small town man with a complete 
distrust of city slickers is cured of 
his aversion. Richard Bennett, Rob- 
ert McWade and Doris Kenyon. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN 
CROSS 


Another case of the movies gone na- 
tive. A tale of the Maoris of New 
Zealand with an all-native cast, in- 
cluding Patiti, the hero. 


SHOW PEOPLE (Metro-Goldwyn- 
yer) 
Marion Davies and William Haines 
in the funny side of breaking into 
the movies. 














The New “Talkies” 


The noise of battle continues through the 
studios and into the theatres, where audiences 
indifferent to sound pictures must sit through 
them because the producers have been swept 
by this ambition to outdo each other in such 
matters. There is the same engaging pre- 
occupation with this new toy that any small 
child displays when presented with a drum 
or horn. The time may come when talking 
pictures may be justified, but it is unfor- 
tunate that the experiments cannot be confined 
to studios and producers. The noises are 
skillfully synchronized with the movements, 
the actors speak, and one understands them, 
but no one is any happier for it. None of this 
takes the place of the legitimate stage and 
much of it destroys the illusion which is so 
vital to the theatre. Even a well-cast and 
well-acted film, such as Barrie’s playlet “Half 
an Hour” which has been done under the 
name of The Doctor’s Secret by Paramount, 
does not reconcile one entirely. The whirl- 
pool of tragedy and emotion crowded into 














Ramon Navarro at machine gun practice in 
one of the scenes in “The Flying Fleet.” 
one half hour of a woman’s life is made no 
more effective by the aid of these strange 
voices issuing from the void—somehow they 
do not seem to come from the actors’ moving 
lips—and not even Eddie Cantor in his amus- 
ing snatches of song and dance in That Cer- 
tain Party entirely wins the day for talking 


pictures. 
The Flying Fleet 


But to return to pictures as they were, The 
Flying Fleet by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is a 
thoroughly satisfying chance for Ramon Na- 
varro to make aviation even more enthralling. 
It is the story of six classmates at Annapolis, 
and their varying fates as they attempt to 
become part of the Aviation Section of the 
Navy. On the night before graduation the 
six start off to celebrate; returning late, two 
of the boys stop to recite Gunga Din to a 
cannon. By the simple expedient of a knock- 
out blow Tommy (Novarro) disposes of his 
pal, Steve (Ralph Graves), but he is not so 
fortunate with Dizzy, who falls a victim to 
the officer of the day. After graduation the 
first preliminary is a physical examination. 
Specs drops out here because of bad eyes, and 
only Tommy, Steve, Kewpie and Tex go to 


The “gang” of fledg- 
ling navy aviators at 
the naval air base. The 
air scenes in “The 


stamp of authenticity, 
for the story was writ- 
ten by a naval officer, 
Lieutenant Commander 
Frank Wead, U.S.N., 
in collaboration with 
Byron Morgan. 


Flying Fleet” have the , 
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the Naval training station. Kewpie eliminates 
himself by freezing onto the control stick on 
his first flight, nearly crashing the machine in 
spite of the instructing pilot, who employs a 
vigorous gesture with a wrench as a means 
of persuasion, The day of first solo flights 
comes, and it proves too much for Tex who 
goes into a nose dive and crashes with his 
plane. Tommy and Steve carry on, close rivals 
for the glory of piloting the huge Navy plane 
which is to make the Honolulu flight, and also 
for the affections of Anita, a very charming 
little blonde they rescue from a spill in the 
bay. There are dramatic moments when the 
great plane runs into a storm and goes down 
before she can complete wirelessing her posi- 
tion, and when the men on board the U. S. S. 
Langley, plane carrier, scour the seas in 
search of the missing flyers. It is thrilling and 
gallant and amusing, even down to the Old 
Man, as the Admiral is irreverently called, 
whose heart is as warm as his manner is 
vindictive. And there is some wonderful 
flying in it. But there ought to be since it was 
written by Lieutenant Commander Frank 
Wead, U. S. N., in collaboration with Byron 
Morgan, and had the assistance of the Naval 
Aviation in the making. 


Refutation 
(Concluded from Page 6) 





‘for I feel that there is nothing else so 


valuable in keeping the trend of the 
argument readily discernible to all who 
may be listening. And after all, debat- 
ing is not so much the mere presenta- 
tion of arguments as it is the defense 
or destruction of arguments. And this 
can be achieved in no other way than 
by the constant use of counter-argu- 
ment. 

In our regular rebuttal period let us 
remember that it is more important to 
destroy the validity of our opponents’ 
arguments than the reliability of their 
evidence. In the final analysis, the ac- 
tual facts concerning any given ques- 
tion are the same. The conclusion of the 
debate usually must be based, not upon 
the establishment of different sets of 
facts, but upon the varying interpreta- 
tions to be drawn from the same set of 
facts. And “interpretation” is merely 
another term for the word “reason” as 
we used it in our first article. 

Whenever the opposition presents 
factual evidence which can be dis- 
proved, by all means seek to do so. But 
remember that after all reasoning is 
more important, for unless the facts 
can be interpreted reasonably to estab- 
lish the points desired, then the facts 
by themselves are valueless. Debating 
is the presentation of factual evidence, 
reasonably construed to establish a cer- 
tain point. Thus in seeking to destroy 
the point we must attack both the evi- 
dence and the construction placed upon 
the evidence. Generally the latter will 
be found the more effective. If we de- 
stroy a man’s logic, it is not necessary 
to destroy his evidence. 





TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from Everyman's Library or 
the Modern Library, is awarded to 
W. V. Setteducati, Plainfield (N.J.) 
High School, for his review of Mat- 
thew Josephson’s “Zola and His Time.” 
The next book page will appear in the 
March 30 issue. 

Students are again reminded that re- 
views must not exceed 75 words. Manu- 
scripts over this length cannot be con- 
sidered. Reviews for the next book 
page must be in the hands of the 
Scholastic Book Editor not later than 
March 12. 











Zola and His Time. By Matthew Josephson. 

MacMillan Company. 

Zola fat, Zola thin—Zola the novelist, Zola 
the man—2Zola the naturalist, Zola the idealist 
—Zola the recluse, Zola the leader—Zola vir- 
tuous, Zola wicked—Zola this, and Zola 
that: all are vividly portrayed by Mr. Joseph- 
son in Zola and His Time. This biography of 
the creator of Naturalism ranks, according to 
Van Wyck Brooks, “among the conspicuous 
biographical works of our generation.” Seri- 
ous students of contemporary letters cannot 
and will not ignore Zola.—W. V. Setteducati, 


Plainfield (N. J.) High School. 


Casper Hauser. By Jacob Wasserman. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

Jacob Wasserman has written a pathetic, 
beautiful, thought-provoking story about that 
strange person, Hauser, who so stirred the 
people and court circles of Europe in the 
early nineteenth century. This boy, of royal 
birth, kept in a dungeon until eighteen, and 
suddenly thrust upon the outer world, affords 
a fascinating, nevertheless depressing, me- 
dium for the study of man and civilization, 
and raises the question of whether we are 
such superior animals after all. 

—John Applegate, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


Gondola Days, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

“Gondola Days,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
is a travel book made alluring by the author’s 
pen and ink sketches, and by his beautiful 
word pictures. Mr. Smith in an interesting 
manner relates incidents in the history of 
Venice, that remain in the memory. 

The description of a Venetian night vivid- 
ly pictures a silver moon hung on a sky of 
velvet blue. The dim outlines of many gon- 
dolas, and the muffled rhythmic splash of 
oars, leaves an indelible picture of Venice in 
the reader’s mind. —Ruth F. Becker, 

Roosevelt H. S., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Magic Island. By W. B. Seabrook. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

The Magic Island is a sympathetic and 
comprehensive study of modern Haiti. The 
first part is devoted to Voodooism, its cere- 
monies and charms. The latter brings to light 
surprising facts about the cultured natives— 
a highly intelligent class. Mr. Seabrook treats 
the negro with all consideration and sneers 
at nothing unless it be at the patronizing 


whites. His style throughout is dreamy and 

mysterious, blending well with the narrative. 
'—Katherine De Wese, 

Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


The Portrait of a Man with Red Hair. By 
Hugh Walpole. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Henry Fielding once said, “The great art 

of poetry is to mix truth with fiction in order 

to join the credible with the surprising.” 

That is what Hugh Walpole has done with 

this phantasy. The events, which are so ex- 

traordinary, give the book an uncanny effect. 

Although the plot is well constructed and 

holds the interest of the reader until the end, 

the descriptive material is more dominant, as 
is characteristic of Hugh Walpole’s books. 
—Nell Marie Geist, 

Latrobe (Penna.) High School. 


The Desert Moon Mystery. By Kay Cleaver 

Strahan. Doubleday Doran & Co. 

The desert—lonely, vast, secretive—is in- 
comparable for the setting of a mystery. 
Three murders, one suicide, and two confes- 
sions obscure all clues, while the motives, 
with a slight suggestion of treasure, are as 
plentiful as the sand in that part. As a sub- 
stitute for the usual Sherlock Holmes, there 
is a very young and very feminine detective. 
A likeable and inquisitive cook supplies the 
story with whimsical humor. 

—Winifred E. Adams, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Giants in the Earth. By O. E. Rolvaag. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The title Giants in the Earth has an 
underlying meaning which is not seen at first. 
The “Giants” are the pioneers who have 
comparatively done the work of giants in 
their settling of the West. Rolvaag, unlike 
most novelists, portrays life not as a moving 
picture scenario, but more as it really is. 

In this book Mr. Rolvaag gives us a color- 
ful picture of the dramatic conquering of the 
West in a most interesting form. 

—Walter W. Cole, 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School. 


Struggle. By Charles J. V. Murphy. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

Here is a great epic in the making—the 
life story of Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd written by an intimate friend. Com- 
mander Byrd, the first man to fly over the 
North Pole and the only one to receive two 
triumphal ovations through Lower Broadway, 
is now forging his way to another achieve- 
ment—the attaining and mapping of the 
South Pole. This last odyssey is almost in- 
comprehensible. Yet isn’t that the way folks 
felt in 1492? —James Shambaugh, 

Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


The Cavalier of Tennessee. By Meredith 

Nicholson. 

The Cavalier of Tennessee is a strong story 
of a strong man. Andrew Jackson lives for 
us his impulsive, restless life, dominated by 
love of wife and loyalty to friends. Fasci- 
nated we follow him, as he found Tennessee, 
wins honor after honor, until his triumph at 
the battle of Orleans. Finally we suffer with 
him in his agony at the death of his wife 
and glory in his crowning honor—the presi- 
dency. 

—Harold Neibel, 
Lemoyne (Pa.). High School. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 
(Concluded from Page 9) 
wheel” soon revived all over India. The 
revenue of the Government fell twenty 
millions in a year. The economic dom- 
ination of the Empire was paralyzed. 
The next step of complete “civil diso- 
bedience,” or refusal to pay taxes, was 

on the verge of adoption. 

The Government, like all worried 
men in authority, tightened its restric- 
tions. Gandhi, himself a saint, could 
not make saints of all his Indians. The 
Moslems were not used to passive re- 
sistance. Riots broke out in Bombay, 
in Bengal, in the Northwest provinces. 
Gandhi fasted and took upon himself 
the sins of his people. But disorder 
continued. He was arrested on March 
15, 1922, and tried for sedition on the 
strength of articles published in his 
paper, Young India. The trial was a 
model of courtesy on both sides. Gandhi 
pled guilty to all charges. But the 
English judge, much as he respected 
Gandhi’s character and convictions, had 
no choice ‘but to commit him to prison 
for a six-year term. He was released 
in 1924 when his health broke. 

In the last five years, Gandhi's influ- 
ence as a political leader has waned. 
The National Indian Congress was dis- 
satisfied with his moderation. Last year 
Sir John Simon went out to India at 
the head of a Parliamentary commis- 
sion to draft the future of representa- 
tive government in India. The Na- 
tionalists would have none of him. A 
hartal, or general cessation from work 
was proclaimed. 

But Gandhi, at sixty, in retirement 
at his school, the Satyagrah Ashram, 
at Ahmedabad, is still the spiritual head 
of India. His influence is quiet but all- 
pervading. His power springs from the 
ascetic and contemplative life. He eats 
only rice and fruit, wears only a cotton 
loin-cloth, avoids all luxury. Truth 
(Satyagraha) and non-killing or ab- 
stention from injury to any living thing 
(ahimsa) are the twin pillars of his 
religion. He is training a generation 
of young leaders in these hard disci- 
plines, who will some day bring forth 
a purified and renascent India. 


Reading List 


Gandhi himself has written several books, includ- 
ing Hind Swaraj (Indian Nome Rule) (1908); 
Neethi Dharma (Ethical Religion); and his col- 
lected Speeches and Writings (1920). A vol- 
ume of articles from his paper Young India (N. 
Y., B. W.: Huebsch, 1922) contains an intro- 
duction on the Non-Cooperation Movement by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

Romain Rolland,’ Mahatma Gandhi, The Men Who 
Became One with. the Universal Being. N. Y., 
Century, 1924. An-appreciation by a great Occi- 
dental idealist. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, My Brother’s Face, N. Y., 


Dutton, 1924. 
Clarence M. Case, Non-Violent Coercion. 1923. 
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Padraic Colum 
ADRAIC COLUM, poet, dramatist, 


teller of tales for children, was born 
in Ireland in 1881, near the birthplace 
of Oliver Goldsmith, He came to 
America in 1916, has lived here ever 
since, and has become well known for 
his lectures on literary themes. 

Much of Colum’s best poetry has 
been in the form of dramatic lyrics. In 
1922 his Dramatic Poems appeared. 
Wild Earth had been published in Eng- 
land in 1909. His last volume of poetry, 
from which the selections given below 
are taken, by the courtesy of the Mac- 
millan Company, was issued in 1927 
under the alluring title of Creatures. 
The illustrations are done in black and 
white by Boris Artzybasheff. It is an 
attractive and entertaining book of 
verse, strikingly original in its attitude 
toward the natural world. 

Colum’s tales for children include 
The Boy Who Knew What the Birds 
Say, The Girl Who Sat by the Ashes, 
The Children Who Followed the Piper, 
The Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy. 


The Humming Bird 


Up from the navel of the world, 
Where Cuzco has her founts of fire, 
The passer of the Gulf he comes. 


He lives in air, a bird of fire, 
Charted by flowers still he comes, 
Through spaces that are half the world. 


With glows of suns and seas he comes; 
A life within our shadowed world 
That’s bloom, and gem, and kiss of fire! 


Plovers 


Wandering and impetuous, 
Turning and flying to return, 
The Plovers cry and fly around— 
Unguided, nestless, without bourn. 


These wild birds seen on Ireland’s ground 
I name upon Hawaiian beaches— 
Estrayents, they, of all lands’ ends, 

They have the oceans for their reaches. 


My thoughts are like the Plovers’ flight, 
Unguided, nestless, without bourn, 
Wandering and impetuous, 

Turning and flying to return. 























PADRAIC COLUM 
From a drawing by John Butler Yeats 


The Little Fox 


That sidling creature is a little fox: 

Like other canine he is leashed and led; 

He goes upon the sidewalks; houses tower; 
Men trample; horses rear; he drags his leash. 


Did not I 

Once know a lad from Irrus where they leave 

Mittens for foxes; where they invite 

A fox to a child’s christening; where they 
have 

Foxes as gossips to their boys and girls? 


Would that a lad from Irrus now was here 

To tell his gossip that a human creature 

Had heart for him, and fain would cover up 

His bowels of dread, and find some way to 
bring 

The rainy hills around him, the soft grass, 

Darkness of ragged hedges, and his earth— 

The black, damp earth under the roots of 
trees! 

Would that a lad from Irrus now was here 

Where houses tower and where horses rear! 





What Do You Read? 


Remember that at the end of the 
school year THE SCHOLASTIC will 
award a prize to the student who 
submits the best balanced list of 
books read in the past twelve 
months. Have you sent yours in 
yet? Get your teacher or parent to 
certify it. 
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Rambling Among Words 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


game is paume (palm), but foreigners 
would naturally adopt the word they 
heard in play. Such names of games as 
football, baseball, basketball, etc., are 
easily seen to be made up of everyday 
elements. Bowling conveys the sense of 
“ball,” as does also billiards. Cricket, 
the British game, is associated with the 
wicket used in the game. Backgammon 
might be likened to “back-game,” for 
the pieces are sometimes forced to go 
back. It is related to the Hindu game 
of pachisi or parcheesi, children, from 
the Hindu name for the score of 25. 
The recently popular Mah Jong, spelled 
in various ways, and sometimes termed 
Pung Chow from two of the calls used 
in the game, is, of course, Chinese. 

In summary of those long and often 
hidden corridors of words, a few might 
be listed here with a mere indication 
of their basic meaning, a glance down 
the hallways into the past. Insult has 


‘the sense of to “jump on”; a dandelion 


was named (from the shape of its 
leaves) for the “tooth of a lion;” a 
parasol is meant to ward off the sun, 
having elements of parry and Old Sol 
in its make-up; vamoose is rough Span- 
ish for “let us go”; a capricious person 
is one who jumps about like a goat. 
Anything which is preposterous has the 
back part in front, or the cart before 
the horse, or is “hindside before,” or 
“topsy-turvy.” To calculate was orig- 
inally to count by means of little stones. 
An auspicious happening was favored 
by an augury taken from the flight of 
birds. An opportune time or thing may 
be regarded as equivalent to the situa- 
tion of being “before the port.” To 
adore is to raise to the mouth in rey- 
erence or admiration. To live in secur- 
ity is to be “without care.” Remorse is 
a second-biting, a most fitting and pic- 
turesque significance! 
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The BOOK of the WEEK 


BAB BALLADS 

By W. S. Gilbert 
The same rare touch which he 
brought to the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas is found in these . 
verses, all of them distinguished 
by a deftness and humor which 
make them classics of their kind. . 


THE LAND OF LITTLE 
RAIN 
By Mary Austin 


More than any other writer, 
Mary Austin understands the 
life of the American Indian of 
today, and she writes about him 
with intelligence and charm. 
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MELVILLE E, STONE 


A Great Newsgatherer 


MERICAN journalism, by the 
death of Melville E. Stone, lost 
one of its greatest organizers and lead- 
ers. As a founder of newspapers, one 
of the organizers of the Associated 
Press, and a leading figure in the news- 
paper world for over half a century, 
he saw the development of news gather- 
ing through all its stages, to the final 
development of the world-wide organi- 
zation which he headed for many years. 
Although his greatest success was as 
general manager of the Associated 
Press, Stone had been associated with 
journalism all his life. His career 
started in Chicago, first as a reporter, 
and from this to city editor and man- 
aging editor. Here, in 1875, he founded 
The Chicago Daily News. In 1893 he 
first began his connection with the As- 
sociated Press, assuming the post of 
general manager, which he held until 
1921. 

Under his guidance the Associated 
Press widened its scope of activity un- 
til it has, at the present time, a mem- 
bership of 1,200 newspapers. 

Stone, as head of the organization, 
enjoyed the confidence of diplomats, 
statesmen, and people in all walks of 
life, and was constantly consulted in 
many important events. One instance of 
his resourcefulness in obtaining news 
in the face of great difficulties occurred 
during the Spanish-American War. The 
cables were cut to prevent communica- 
tion between Spain and her colonies, 
and the Associated Press chartered its 
own fleet of tugs at a cost of more than 
$275,000 and succeeded in gathering 
news of the principal developments. 


Lemoyne (fa.). High School, 


Colonel Lindbergh landing at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airport, Miami, Florida, after his success- 
ful flight and return from Panama. 


A New “We” 

ITH the announcement of the 

engagement of Miss Anne Spen- 
cer Morrow, daughter of the United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, to 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, and the 
subsequent shower of congratulation 
and good wishes from the entire world, 
Lindbergh’s oft-repeated desire not to 
be in the limelight has little chance of 
being fulfilled. The announcement came 
simultaneously with Lindbergh’s suc- 
cessful completion of a new link in the 
chain of international air mail delivery 
to whose success he has contributed so 
much. 

He delivered the first sacks of mail 
for Pan-American Railways, Inc., on 
its new air route from Miami to Nic- 
araugua, Costa Rica, and Panama. The 
trip was especially pleasing to him be- 
cause it is directly in line with his work 
to popularize the use of the air, both 
for passenger and mail service. For 
this reason he accepted last May an 
appointment as technical advisor and 
chairman of the Transcontinental Air- 
port, an air-rail combination in which 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is partici- 
pating. This committee has already 
planned a coast-to-coast air line, which 
expects to be carrying passengers with- 
in a few months. At the same time, he 
has been a director of the Guggen- 
heim Fund to promote aviation, under 
whose auspices he made the good-will 
flight to Central and South America. 

Persistent too, have been the rumors of 
yet a greater honor to be conferred on 
Lindbergh. Many have suggested that 
he be appointed, under the new admin- 
istration, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for aviation. It has been pointed 
out that not only would the appoint- 
ment be a tremendously popular one, 
but that the position would be capably 
filled, as Lindbergh, besides his flying 
skill, has accurate and thorough knowl- 
edge of the wider problems of aviation. 


Clarence M. Case, Non-Violent Coercion. 1923. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Da Vinci’s ‘‘La Belle Ferroniere”’ 


Art in the Court Room 


N the New York Supreme Court, 

twelve jurymen sat and heard the 
world’s greatest art experts argue the 
pros and cons on the originality of a 
painting in one of the most unusual 
cases of its type ever tried. Sir Joseph 
Duveen, internationally known art 
dealer, was being sued for $500,000 
damages by Mrs. Andrea Hahn, of 
Kansas City, publicly stating that a 
painting she was offering for sale as 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “La Belle Fer- 
roniere” was only a fake. 

The case goes back to nine years ago, 
when Mrs. Hahn was negotiating to 
sell the painting to the Kansas City 
Art Institute for $250,000. At that 
time Sir Joseph, without seeing the 
portrait or a photograph of it, pro- 
nounced it one of hundreds of similar 
copies which have been made of what 
he considers the authentic picture, 
which hangs in the Louvre in Paris, and 
added that if the picture were really 
by da Vinci, its value would be $3,- 
000,000. Mrs. Hahn, in bringing suit, 
says that Sir Joseph’s statement caused 
the stopping of the negotiations. 

The suit involves the matter of iden- 
tification of rare paintings, a point 
which more than once has led to dif- 
ference of opinion among art critics 
and dealers. In the da Vinci case both 
sides have brought forth expert testi- 
mony to prove their contentions regard- 
ing the picture, using, for means of 
comparison, the portrait owned by Mrs. 
Hahn and a photograph of the Louvre 
picture, as the French government 
would not permit the original to leave 
the country. 
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General Wendell C. Neville 


LeJeune Retires 


HE retirement of General John A, 

LeJeune as commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps will bring 
to an end the active service of one of 
America’s most picturesque and pop- 
ular soldiers. For nearly thirty-nine 
years he advanced step by step, through 
various ranks, to his appointment as 
head of the “soldier-sailors” in June, 
1920. 

He served in the Spanish-American 
War in command of the marines in the 
West Indies, at Panama, and in the 
Philippines. During the World War 
he succeeded Major General James G. 
Harbord in command of the Second 
Division in France and directed it in 
the battles of St. Mihiel, Mont Blanc 
Ridge and the Meuse-Argonne, and as 
part of the first army of occupation. 
When he returned home with the divi- 


‘sion in 1919 he commanded the Quan- 


tico Barricks, and was made comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps the same 
year. 

To succeed General LeJeune as com- 
mandant President Coolidge has al- 
ready sent to the Senate the nami- 
nation of Major General Wendell 
C. Neville, ranking officer next to Le- 
Jeune, to serve a four-year term begin- 
ning next March 5. General Neville’s 
career in the Marine Corps, in which 
he has served for thirty-seven years, 
has also been a distinguished one, rang- 
ing from the Spanish-American war to 
the World War. He commanded the 
Fifth Regiment of Marines in several 
important battles in the Verdun and 
Chateau Thierry sector, and later 
headed the brigade of marines which 
took part in the occupation of Germany. 
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Stuart CHASE 


Scientific Shopping 


VERY shopper, no matter what he 
is buying, wants to get “his money’s 
worth.” He knows that some things are 
“bargains,” and that the price of others 
is higher than their quality merits. To 


help the consumer do his buying, a 
novel organization, The Consumers’ 
Club, has been organized in New York 
City. 

Members of the club pay an annual 
membership fee, and in return receive 
expert opinion about the value of com- 
modities used in every day life. Com- 
modities are listed by their brand 
names in two columns, one giving those 
which represent, in the opinion of cer- 
tain testing agencies and technical ex- 
perts, good value at their price. In a 
parallel column appear commodities, 
also by name, which: are not recom- 
mended, either because they cost too 
much, quality considered; or because 
they are not so suitable as other com- 
modities in the same field; or because 
the technical committee considers them 
misadvertised; or because the manu- 
facturer does not give good service in 
replacing or repairing defective goods. 

Much of the credit for the new or- 
ganization is given Stuart Chase, who 
with F. J. Schlink, showed in the book 
Your Money’s Worth how millions of 
dollars are needlessly expended by the 
shopping public for goods whose prices 


are, unknown to the purchaser, far in - 


excess of their actual values. Chase is 
also the author of The Tragedy of 
Waste, which deals with the problem 
of waste of material and finance in 
industry. 


William T. Tilden 


“In Again, Out Again” 

HE reinstatement to amateur ten- 

nis of William Tilden by the exe- 
cutive committee of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association marks the 
end of another chapter in the long ser- 
ies of entanglements with the ruling 
powers of tennis in which Tilden has 
engaged. At the same time the com- 
mittee adopted a rule barring players 
henceforth from writing or giving in- 
terviews for publication or talking over 
the radio while members on any inter- 
national team representing the United 
States. The rule, presumably, is to ap- 
ply particularly to Tilden, whose al- 
leged violation of the player-writer 
provision of the amateur rule led to his 
suspension six months ago. 

The committee also adopted its 1928 
ranking of players, and this time hon- 
ored Tilden by placing him at the head 
of the men’s singles list for the ninth 
time in a row, establishing a new rec- 
ord for premier ranking in American 
tennis. Others in the first ten are 
Francis T. Hunter, George M. Lott, 
Jr., John F. Hennessey, Wilmer Alli- 
son, John Van Ryn, Arnold Jones, 
John Doeg, Julius Seligsohn, and 
Frank Shields. 

Tilden’s return to amateur tennis 
was not an auspicious one. Reaching, 
with John Van Ryn, the final round of 
the invitation indoor tournament of the 
Heights Casino in Brooklyn, he was 
decisively beaten in three straight sets. 
While part of the defeat may be attri- 
buted to his enforced idleness, experts 
believe that the end of Tilden’s su- 
premacy in American tennis js at hand. 
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30,000% 


for Amateur Picture-Takers Only... . 











Read these simple conditions 


1 Any resident of the United 
Statesand its dependenciesor 
any resident of the Dominion of 
Canada is eligible, excepting in- 
dividuals and families of indi- 
viduals engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in the manufac- 
ture, sale, commercial finishing 
or professional use of photo- 
graphic goods. This contest is 
strictly for the amateur. Con- 
test starts March 1, closes 
May 31, 1929. 
2 Any Kodak, Brownie, Hawk- 
Eye, or other camera pro- 
ducing negatives not larger than 
3% x 5% inches (postcard 
size) and any brand of film, 
chemicals and papers may be 
used in making pictures for this 
contest. A contestant need not 
own the camera. The finishing, 
of course, may be done by his 
dealer. 
3 Both ordinary contact 
prints, and enlargements not 
to exceed 7 inches in the long 
dimension, are eligible; but, 
4 In the Special Enlargement 
Competition, prints having 
a long dimension of not less 
than 9 inches or more than 17 
inches, are eligible. Entries in 
the Enlargement Competition 
are ym for Special Enlarge- 
ment Prizes only. 
5 Prints shall be unmounted, 
but an entry blank shall be 
enclosed. Use the accompany- 
ing blank, obtain others from 
dealers; copy the form, or write 
Prize Contest Office, Eastman 
KodakCompany, Rochester,N.Y. 
An entrant may submit as 
many pictures as he pleases 
and at as many different times 
as he pleases, provided that the 
pictures have been made on or 
after March 1, 1929, and that 
they reach the Prize Contest 
Office, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., by the 
specified closing date. 
7 Entries in the Child Picture 
Contest to be eligible for the 
March award shall be received 
at the Prize Contest Office, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., by midnight 
of March 31, 1929; and for the 
April award by midnight of 
April 30, 1929. The child in the 
picture shall not have passed 
the twelfth birthday. 
8 A picture that is to be con- 
sidered in the Child Picture 
Contest must be so designated 
on the back. 


In the case of other pictures, 
however, the entrant need not, 
unless he wishes to, specify into 
which of the classifications his 
pictures should go. The Prize 
Contest Office reserves the 
right to change a classification 
for the benefit of the entrant. If 
not classified on the back by 
the entrant, the pictures will 
go into the classes in which 
they are most likely to win. 
9 Each prize-winning picture, 

together with the negative, 
and the rights to the use thereof 
for advertising, publication, or 
exhibition in any manner, be- 
comes the property of the East- 
mar Kodak Company. 

10 No prints can be returned, 

except that entries in the 
Enlargement Competition will 
be returned upon request. All 
mailings are at the owner’s risk. 

Do not send negatives until 
they are requested. 

11 The decision of the judges 
will be final. In the event 
of a tie, the advertised award 
will be paid to each of the tying 
contestants. 
12 All pictures will be judged 
50% on subject interest; 
25% on composition and ar- 
rangement; 25% on photo- 
graphic excellence (correctness 
of exposure, etc.). 
1 3 Mail pictures to Prize Con- 
test Office, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
14 An entrant may receive 
only one prize. In case the 
judges select any entrant for 
more than one award, he will 
receive the largest thereof. If 
he wins, for example, a $100 
state prize in the Child Picture 
Contest, and if either the same 
print or another of his prints in 
the General Contest wins an 
award larger than $100, he will 
receive the larger amount. The 
Eastman Kodak Company will 
consider the purchase of desir- 
able pictures even though not 
prize winners. 
1 5 Winners of the state prizes 
in the Child Picture Con- 
test for March will be notified 
as soon as possible after March 
31, and for the April Contest as 
soon as possible after April 30, 
1929; winners in the Special 
Enlargement Competition and 
all other classifications will be 
notified as soon as possibJe after 
May 31, 1929. 


























PRIZES 


Grand Prize of $2,500.00 

11 prizesof 500.00 each 

11 prizesof 250.00 each 

125 prizesof 100.00 each 

275 prizesof 10.00 each 

800prizesof 5.00 cach 
1,223 $30,000.00 


$11,400 in Special Monthly 
State Prizes 


HIS is a contest for everyone. 
It iseasy toenter—and there 
are 1,223 money prizes. Per- 
haps you have not taken 
more than a half-dozen pic- 
tures in all your life—you 
may never before have held 
a camera in your hands— 
yet your entry may please 
the judges most. And re- 
gardless of the make of 
camera you use—from an 
inexpensive Kodak, Brownie 
or Hawk-Eye on up to a 
camera of the costliest kind—your chance to win is just as good. 

This prize money will not be awarded for technical skill alone. 
You do not need to be an experienced picture maker to win. The 
bulk of this $30,000 will go to those who send in the most interest- 
ing pictures in each of 10 different classifications. Now is the time 
to get your camera into action. The opportunity to win a cash 
prize of anywhere from $2,500 down is knocking at your door. 

Here is the way in which the $30,000 prize money is to be dis- 
tributed. You may enter for each and all of the classes. Send in as 
many entries as you like. The more pictures you submit in this 
contest the better is your chance of being numbered among the 
1,223 fortunate ones to win. 

GRAND PRIZE—For the Best Picture of Any a 
The best picture of all of those submitted in the following c! 
fications will be awarded a grand prize of $2,500. 

STATE PRIZES—For Child and Baby Pictures 
$11,400 will be awarded for the pictures showing the most interest- 
ing children . . . in both March and April $100 will be given for 
the best child picture in each state of the United States and each 
province of Canada,* making 114 prizes in all. 

*District of Columbia counts as one state; Hawaii, Alaska and 
all other U. S. dependencies combined count as one state; the 
Maritime provinces of Canada count as one province. British 
Columbia and the Yukon count as one province. 


Snap as many pictures as you want from babies to boys and 
girls who are beginning to think of themselves as young men and 
women. Maybe there's a baby right in your own family that could 
help you win first prize by a big margin. Not necessarily a beautiful 
child, but one with personality, character, “IT”—in eyes and 
smile and dimples. Maybe there’s such a youngster next door, or 
next street, but no matter whose baby it is, get the kind of picture 
that shows it at its best. 


Every picture of children that you submit stands a chance of 
winning the Grand Prize; or any of the 103 prizes in each of four 
other awards. And even if you don’t come in for a share of the 
prize money you will, at least, have made an attractive picture to 
add to your collection. With a little patience, however, you can 
almost surely get a picture good enough to win. A striking close-up 
of a boy or girl; a group at play; youngsters laughing, sleeping; in 
every-day clothes, rompers, o or fancy costume. Anythi 
goes as long as it is a picture of children, and if it has the least 





For the most interesting pic- 
ture of Children submitted dur- 
ing March and April, $100.00 
will be awarded in each state 
of the United States and each 
province of Canada. $11,400.00 
in all. Read the details below. 
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the Largest Prize Contest in Photographic History 


in Cash 


Awards 


Grand Prize $2,500... 11 Prizes of $500 each... 
11 Prizes of $250 each... 125 Prizes of $100 each... 
1,223 Money Prizes in All... . for snapshots, time-exposures, 
enlargements... only strictly amateur photographers may 
compete. . . Every picture-taker has an equal chance to win! 


spark of interest in it, don’t fail to send it in. What looks to you like a 
“flop” may look like a “wow” to the judges. 

This award gives you 106 chances to win: (1) You can enter the March 
contest for the best child picture from each state, (2) You can enter the 
April contest for the best child picture from each state, (3) The pictures 
that you have entered for the state contest during either of these months 
and pictures that reach Rochester during May are all eligible for the Grand 
Prize of $2,500 or for any of the one hundred three prizes in Awards No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, or No. 10. 

AWARD NO. 1—Scenics—For the best picture of any city or country 
outdoor scene . . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 
prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. Here's your chance to capitalize 
your ability to spot an interesting outdoor subject. Landscapes and marines, 
distant and nearby views, mountains and water, nearby bits of nature com- 
position, travel subjects and street scenes. 

AWARD NO. 2—Informal Portraits—Pictures made at from, say 
two to ten feet distance, for the purpose of showing a person's features . . . 
a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 3—Story-Telling Pictures—For the pictures telling 
the most interesting story . . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third 
of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

Take a picture in which children, adults or animals do something—any- 
thing except looking at the camera. For instance, a puppy pulling at a baby’s 
sleeve; children in any form of play; father proudly exhibiting the new car 
to a friend. There are any number of opportunities for you to take pictures 
like these. 

AWARD NO. 4—Sport Pictures—For the best pictures of sports 
and games . . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes 
of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. It may be skating or coasting or skiing— 
or baseball, tennis, golf. Hiking, too . . . and boating, archery, polo riding— 
all serve as opportunities to make prize winning pictures. 

AWARD NO. 5—Animal Pictures—For the best pictures of pets, 
live stock, wild animals, either at large or in zoos . . . a first prize of $500; a 
second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 6—Nature Study Pictures—For the best pictures of 
flowers, birds, butterflies, leaves, rocks, spiderwebs, any nature subject... 
a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 7—Building and Architectural Detail—For the 
best exteriors of homes, churches, schools, offices, libraries, other buildings, 
or portions thereof . . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 
25 prizes of $10 each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 8—Interior Pictures—For the best inside views of 
rooms, corridors, staircases, or other portions of homes or other buildings 
...a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 
each and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 9—Still Life Studies—For the best pictures of art 
objects, curios, cut flowers, any still-life subjects in artistic arrangement . . . 
a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

AWARD NO. 10—Unusual Photographs—For the best pictures 
made at night; pictures of fires, lightning, storms, silhouettes; or any pictures 
that are unusual either as to topic or as to photographic treatment .. . a 
first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third of $100; 25 prizes of $10 each 
and 75 prizes of $5 each. 

Special Prizes for Enlargements—$1,350—Any picture isa better 
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picture when enlarged. For the best enlargements trom negatives made on 
or after March 1, 1929. . . a first prize of $500; a second of $250; a third cf 
$100; 25 prizes of $10 and 50 prizes of $5 each. Your film dealer or photo 
finisher will be glad to help you choose a picture likely to win. (See Con- 
ditions Nos. 2 and 4.) 


Each of these big cash prizes will have to be won by somebody . . . why 
not you! Aim at the big money and you stand an excellent chance of winning 
it or of coming in for one of the smaller prizes. Don’t miss this chance of 
winning a share of the big prize money. There is always the certainty of 
being rewarded with some excellent pictures you might otherwise fail to get. 


THESE ARE THE JUDGES. Observe how diversified are their interests 
and how broad are their viewpoints and experience. You must admit that no 
fairer Board of Judges could be assembled than that represented here: 


Madame Galli-Curci, internationally known singer; Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
leading actress; Howard Chandler Christy, noted artist; Clare Briggs, 
famous cartoonist; James R. Quirk, publisher, Photoplay magazine; Rudolf 
Eickemeyer, distinguished photographer, Medalist Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain; Hector Charlesworth, author, critic, editor 
“Toronto Saturday Night”; Kenneth Wilson Williams, editor ““Kodakery™ 
and photographic expert. 


For the two Monthly Child Picture Contests, the following will be 
judges: James R. Quirk, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Kenneth Wilson Williams. 


NOW-—read the simple Contest Conditions and get your camera out! 
Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform. 
Reduces the danger of under- or over-exposure. It gets the picture. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Another Committee Faces the Reparations Problem 


By Benjamin H. Williams, Ph. D. 


XPERTS from seven nations are 

now assembled in Paris seeking a 
final solution to one of the most vexing 
problems left over from the war, that 
of reparations. During the last ten 
years the Allied nations have been un- 
dergoing an educational process. The 
bitterness toward Germany has mel- 
lowed. Historical revisionists have dem- 
onstrated that the blame for the war, 
which was once placed upon Germany 
and Austria in its entirety, should be 
distributed to some extent among the 
Allied nations. From the cold, irre- 
ducible facts of international economics 
the nations have learned that the repa- 
rations which can be collected are 
strictly limited. 

The Versailles treaty fixed the sole 
responsibility for the war damage up- 
on Germany and her allies. The fact 
that Germany accepted this responsi- 
bility in the treaty meant nothing, of 
course, as the document was signed 
under duress. The treaty went further 
and bound Germany to “make compen- 
sation for all damage done to the civil- 
ian population of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and to their property.” 
In the bitterness of that time some of 
the Allied leaders were demanding that 
Germany should pay one hundred and 
even two hundred billion dollars, sums 
greatly in excess of the German na- 
tional wealth. 

In April, 1921, the Reparations 
Commission, which had been created 
by the treaty to handle the question, 
fixed the total German liability at 132,- 
000,000,000 gold marks or $31,000,- 
000,000. In the chaotic condition of 
her currency and finances, Germany 
was not able to meet the payments. The 
printing press was used to make up 


budget deficiencies and the mark be- 
gan its dramatic decline. In December 
1922, the Reparations Commission de- 
clared Germany to be in default. 
French troops then marched into the 
Ruhr, the heart of Germany’s coal and 
metal industries. The result was further 
chaos. The mark fell to the point of 
utter worthlessness. The economic sys- 
tem of Germany, and, indeed, of 
Europe, was thrown out of gear. Then 
Secretary of State Hughes and others 
suggested that an expert committee be 
appointed to determine Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay. The French, still embit- 
tered toward Germany, reluctantly con- 
sented to the plan which seemed likely 
to result in reducing the sums to be 
paid by Germany, and early in 1924 
the expert committee began its work. 
The committee which was the result 
of this agreement, contained two Amer- 
icans who have played leading parts 
in the reparations drama, General 
Charles G. Dawes (now Vice Presi- 
dent) and Owen D. Young, Chairman 
of the General Electric Company. The 
report of the expert committee was 
popularly known as the Dawes Plan. 
It provided that Germany should pay 
according to a rising schedule as fol- 
lows: 
1924-5 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
1925-6 1,220,000,000 gold marks 
1926-7 sennisnumnneenl,500,000,000 gold marks 
1927 -B.nennesnmenemnenene 7 50,000,000 gold marks 
1928-9 ..eucsnnsneennnnnd, 500,000,000 gold marks 


The payment for the current year 
of 2,500,000,000 gold marks (slightly 
under $600,000,000) is the maximum 
annual payment, although this sum may 
be increased somewhat if the prosperity 
of Germany, as determined by a com- 
plicated index, will permit. 





J 


The Original Committee of Experts which framed the Dawes 





Plan. Seated in the center is 


Louis Barthou, France, president of the Reparations Commission. Behind him stand General 
Dawes and Mr. Young. 





The Hall of Gold in the Bank of France, 


where the Commission is now meeting. 


The committee calculated with care 
the sources from which these payments 
are made. The railway system of the 
Reich was mortgaged and bonds to the 
value of 11,000,000,000 gold marks 
were issued against it. Bonds were like- 
wise issued against the industries of 
Germany to the extent of 5,000,000,000 
gold marks. These bonds were delivered 
to representatives of the Allied govern- 
ments. They bear interest at 5 per cent 
and pay an additional 1 per cent for 
redemption purposes. The revenues of 
the transport tax are also partly as- 
signed for reparation purposes and a 
sum of 1,250,000,000 gold marks is 
likewise paid from the German budget. 
At the present time, therefore, the an- 
nual payment is divided as follows: 


From railways... 660,000,000 marks 


From industries.............. 300,000,000 marks 
From transport tax... 290,000,000 marks 
From the budget........... 1,250,000,000 marks 


Total 2,500,000,000 marks 


The office of Agent General of Rep- 
arations, which was set up to supervise 
the operation of the system, is deserv- 
ing of some comment. This position has 
been filled by a young American, Sey- 
mour Parker Gilbert, who had pre- 
viously served as Under Secretary of 
the Treasury under Andrew Mellon. In 
the performance of his difficult task he 
has acquitted himself with dignity. As 
the symbol of the foreign creditor and 
taskmaster he has not escaped some de- 
rision. On one occasion he was hailed 
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as the new Kaiser “with high hat and 
scissors for cutting coupons.” He has, 
however, awakened no animosity, al- 
though the Germans have sometimes 
differed with him as to his interpreta- 
tions of conditions. In his last annual 
report (Schol., Jan. 19), he asserted 
that the maximum payment of 2,500,- 
000,000 gold marks was not excessive 
in consideration of the economic con- 
dition of Germany. Naturally the Ger- 
mans who wish the annual payments re- 
duced, criticized the report as too op- 
timistic. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, has testified 
before the present expert commission 
that an annuity of 2,500,000,000 marks 
is in excess of Germany’s capacity to 
pay. Some economists have regarded 
the report as political rather than sci- 
entific, being designed for the ears of 
Germany’s creditors. They point out 
that foreign loans to Germany have ex- 
ceeded the payments, and that there 
has accordingly been no test of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay out of her own 
production. The report will probably 
tend to prevent a reduction of Ger- 
many’s burden. 

The Dawes Plan was not intended 
to be a permanent solution of the repa- 
rations problem inasmuch as it fixed 
no definite sum to be paid and also in 
that it is supervised by foreign of- 
ficials on German soil, a situation not 
permanently tolerable. In September 
1928, the representatives of the Allied 
powers and Germany decided unani- 
mously to create a new committee of 
experts to bring about a “complete and 
definite settlement” of the problem. 
Representation of Americans on the 
committee was desired. The question of 
war debts lies very close to that of 
reparations; and the possibility that 
large bond flotations will result from 
the committee’s action has made it de- 
sirable that representatives of Ameri- 
can finance should be on the committee. 
Accordingly with the consent of the 
Department of State, the six powers 


concerned designated Owen D. Young’ 


and J. Pierpont Morgan as unofficial 
American delegates and Thomas W. 
Lamont and Thomas Nelson Perkins as 
alternates (Schol., Feb. 2). 

There are two problems before the 
committee of experts. In the first place, 
a limit is to be placed upon the total 
reparations. This sum may be some- 
where between five and twelve billion 
dollars. The Allied powers insist that 
it be high enough to cover the damage 
to the devastated areas in France and 
Belgium, as well as the payments on 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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athletic chassis 
on rubber / 


—and save yourself the jolts 
that rock the “ole framework” 


Aren’t gym floors slippery as ice, 
sometimes, and just as hard? And 
don’t you come down fer-plunk 
now and then when you land off the 
“horse”, or when you're hurdling or 
tumbling? That’s when you need 
Keds with their specially made, 
“shock-absorber” soles and sturdy 
canvas uppers. They're unbeatable 
when it comes to saving wear and 
tear on your good athletic chassis ! 

Keds are more than ordinary 
“sneakers”. Yes, sir! Keds are 
extra-fine, rubber-soled, canvas- 
topped shoes. Each pair of Keds is 
made over a special foot-health last 
—and Keds’ tough safety-soles are 
specially designed to grip the 
smoothest surfaces, and to absorb 
the roughest shocks. 

The SPRING-STEP model, for bas- 
ketball, has strong-grip eyelets 
which don’t pull out. And you'll 
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United States, 


‘Trade Mark 


The more you pay, the more you get 
—but full value whatever you spend. 


find that Keds lace tight, too, so 
your feet can’t slip or chafe. 

And remember that Keds offer 
the most complete line of models 
for every indoor sport and outdoor 
activity, and that Keds are made by 
the world’s largest specialists in 
canvas rubber - soled footwear. 
You'll find Keds in the best shoe 
stores in town — at all prices, too, 


‘from $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 


up to $4.00. 
KEDS—KEDS—KEDS—Look for that 
name stamped on all genuine KEDS. 
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Rubber Company 


Keds Big Leaguer 


Just as the name implies—a Big Leaguer 
sport shoe for hard play. Special safety-sole 
lets you take turns on one foot. Tough tan 
toe strip protects against scuffing. ‘‘Feltex’’ 
insole. Eyelets that won't pull out. A Big 
Time shoe in every respect. 











Keds Conquest 


Made with the popular crepe sole, famous 
for wear. A special toe cap reinforcement 
that will let you scuff to your heart’s content. 
“Feltex’’ insole. 





Keds Juno 


Juno is comfortable and serviceable, and 
Juno has style not heretofore found in a 
sports shoe. It comes in blue, jade, crimson 
and saad as well as black and white. 
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Abolition of the Jury System 


A Debate Prepared by Richard Murphy 


RESOLVED: That the jury system in the 

United States should be abolished. 

Introduction 

OMETHING is wrong with our ad- 

ministration of justice, many things, 
perhaps. When innocent men are 
tricked into jail and kept incarcerated 
for years; when individuals obviously 
guilty of flagrant wrong-doing are ac- 
quitted because of technical exemptions 
and the persuasive appeals of high- 
salaried attorneys; when the innocent 
fear the law, and the guilty often 
laugh at it, then something needs to be 
investigated. 

As to what this may be, there are 
many opinions. In any case there is a 
wide-spread opinion that the jury sys- 
tem is responsible for many miscar- 
riages of justice. This dissatisfaction 
may or may not be warranted. 

In the following brief, the negative 
supports the contention that the jury 
remains the most practicable instru- 
ment of dispensing justice. The jury 
is a fundamental institution of a democ- 
racy. It is a check against political 
and economic tyranny. Through it the 
common people have representation in 
the judicial process. If at any time a 
law is passed which is contrary to the 
approval of the common people, the 
jury can refuse to convict a person ac- 
cused of violating that law. The jury 
represents a cross-section of any given 
community, and the right of the major- 
ity to rule is secured. Because of this, 
the right to trial by a jury of peers 
should not be denied any freeman. 


In establishing the proposition that 
the jury system should be abolished, 
the affirmative has a particularly dif- 
ficult job. It must show that an institu- 
tion which has endured for centuries 
no longer functions satisfactorily in 
our present society. In addition, it must 
show that the jury system cannot be 
adapted or corrected, and finally, must 
demonstrate that another system of ad- 
ministering justice will meet the situa- 
tion without introducing evils which 
the jury does not have. 


Those who favor abolition of the 
jury claim that it no longer is serving 
the purpose for which it was created. 
The modern trial by jury has become 
a melodrama, a thrill-a-minute affair 
in which the real purpose of the trial 
is forgotten. There is the New Jersey 
jury which ignored the evidence and 
prayed in order to reach a verdict; 
there is the Colorado jury which drank 
the evidence; there is the jury in New 
York which returned a verdict of pretty 
nearly guilty; and there is the Ken- 
tucky jury which deliberated for twen- 
ty-four hours and then inquired “Which 
is the plaintiff and which the defen- 
dant?” 

Such cases as these, cited by many 
bar associations, illustrate the indiffer- 
ence with which intelligent people re- 
gard jury “duty.” The citizens who 
are qualified by intelligence and by 
good intentions to serve on the jury 
have more important things to do. The 
result is that we turn over to political 
hangers-on and unqualified individuals 
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the serious job of deciding upon justice. 
Those who support the jury system 
claim that better jurors can be secured. 


Now to the plan for supplanting the 
jury. First, let the jury be abolished. 
Then, in every court where a jury is 
now serving (this excludes juvenile 
courts, equity courts, etc.), let a tri- 
bunal of experts sit to consider cases. 
This tribunal may be composed of a 
physician, a criminologist, an alienist 
or man trained in nervous disorders, a 
judge or man trained in the law, a so- 
cial worker, and other specialists need- 
ed. All members would not be needed 
in any one case. In an insanity case, 
let those on the board qualified to de- 
cide upon this present the evidence to 
the entire board for final action. In 
districts where there are not enough 
cases to warrant a permanent board, let 
the board move from district to district 
as the circuit judges do at present. 

In criminal cases the advantages of 
this system are apparent. A permanent 
tribunal will have definite responsibility 
for securing justice, it will exclude the 
volcanic pleas of the lawyers and have 
them sit only as solicitors to protect 
their clients, and it will not only be 
better qualified to determine innocence 
or guilt but in addition will be able to 
make use of the investigations to de- 
termine what best can be done with the 
accused if he is found guilty. 

In civil cases, the judge or man 
trained in law can proceed with the 
case. In England, birthplace of the 
jury system, 95 percent of the civil 
cases are decided without use of the 
jury, largely through arbitration. Here 
is a case in Ohio. A woman ordered a 
grave stone to be set up by Memorial 
day. The company set the stone a day 
late. The woman refused to pay, the 
company sued, but lost the case. The 
company complained that the trial was 
unfair, that the woman was a German 
and that the jury was composed en- 
tirely of Germans. It did not appeal 
the case, however, because of the prohi- 
bitive cost. Under a system of arbitra- 
tion the judge might have named an 
arbiter acceptable to both plaintiff and 
defendant, or he might have had the 
plaintiff and the defendant select one 
representative each to consider the case 
with a third neutral person. The re- 
sult probably would have been a com- 
promise. The woman would have paid 
less than the claim because of the in- 
convenience she suffered, but the com- 
pany would have received at least part 
payment. For detailed information 
about arbitration see the bibliography 
which follows this discussion. 
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Affirmative Brief 


The Jury System should be abolished, for 


I. Its glaring defects make it an impossible 
instrument for the proper dispensation of 
justice in modern American society. 

A. It is so constructed that great delays 
secur in the feeble attempt to dispense justice, 
and 

1. These delays favor the criminal. 

B. The expense necessary for carrying on 
the system is enormous, in the aggregate, 
especially since the results are not commensu- 
rate, and since this expense is sufficient to 
carry on a system of expert procedure. 

C. The expense to individual litigants is so 
great that justice is denied the poor. 

D. The whole system is medieval; it has 
no element of American efficiency and ac- 
curacy. 

E. The system conduces not to justice but 
to legal “victories.” 

F. The system conduces to theatricality 
rather than to cool, rational, dispassionate 
consideration of justice. 

G. Decisions are not based upon evidence, 
but upon irrelevant, prejudicial, circumstan- 
tial elements. 


Il. The defects in the system are inherent, 
and cannot be corrected without completely 
abolishing the system. 

A. The individual juror is incompetent for 
the job of dispensing justice in our complex 
society, and 

1. Even if the standard of jurors is raised, 
the system will still be amateurish as com- 
pared to a tribunal of experts. 

B. (Refutation) There is no reason for 
claiming that we must retain the clumsy 
procedure of the Jury System to protect the 
people against tyranny, for no such tryanny 
exists, 


C. Proposed reforms have been tried, un- 
successfully. 

D. The futility of trying to correct these 
defects is generally recognized, for 

1. The Jury System rapidly is being abol- 
ished. 


III, It is quite possible, with little change in 
our court system, to substitute for the clumsy, 
inefficient Jury System a simple, efficient 
system. 

A. The following plan is one example of 
what might be substituted: 

1. The universal use of small claims and 
juvenile courts for small civil cases, as is 
being done in several states at present. 

2. The use of arbitration and working- 
men’s compensation tribunals for larger civil 
cases, as practiced in England and parts of 
the United’ States. 

3. The creation of an expert commission, 
as advocated by Harry Elmer Barnes and 
leading criminologists, for scientific consid- 
eration of criminal cases. 

B. Such a plan would correct the evils of 
the Jury System. 

_ 1. It would place control under civil serv- 
ice. 

a. It would make permanent agencies 
definitely responsible for action taken. 

2. It would expedite legal procedure. 

_ 3. It would secure justice without increas- 
ing the cost involved under the Jury System. 
4. It would secure justice for the poor. 

5. It would make use of American meth- 
ods of accuracy and efficiency. 
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6. It would restore dignity to the law 
courts, 

7. It would secure just decisions based 
upon evidence, not prejudice, oratory, and 
brow-beating. 

C. Such a plan would have added ad- 
vantages which are impossible under the 
Jury System. 

1. It would be therapeutic rather than re- 
vengeful. 

2. It would treat the individuals as in- 
dividuals rather than as “plaintiffs” and 
“defendants.” 


Negative Brief 


The Jury System should not be abolished, 
for 
I. It is essentially sound and effective. 

A. It arose as a defense against tyranny 
and remains a defense against political and 
economic tyranny today. 














—Brown in New York Herald Tribune. 
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B. The right to trial by jury is a demo- 
cratic ideal; it is the heritage of freemen. 

C. The jury system is a means of training 
in citizenship; it counteracts the general po- 
litical apathy of today. 

D. The jury serves as a check against the 
ridiculous technicalities of law; it is a hu- 
manizing agency. 

E. The jury is as competent now as it 
ever was to decide upon human motives and 
questions of fact. 


II. The present evils ascribed to the jury 
system are not an essential part of it, but 
are perversions of it. 

A. The sensational, melodramatic charac- 
ter of some trials is caused by tabloids, un- 
scrupulous reporters, and the general Amer- 
ican passion for thrills. 

B. The sympathy displayed towards or- 
phans, widows, etc., is defensible on the 
basis of social justice. 

C. The absurd technicalities are due not 
to trial by jury but to general court pro- 
cedure. 

D. Delays do not occur where the jury is 
given a fair chance, as in England. 

E. The inefficiency of the courts is due not 
to the jury but to general political corrup- 
tion and the venality of the police. 
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IIT. The jury can be made more effective by 
remedying certain evils in the system. 

A. More competent jurors can be selected. 

B. Impaneling can be speeded up by less 
peremptory challenges. 

C. The use of an alternate juror, as in 
Ohio, and the use of three-fourths decisions 
will prevent re-trials and “hung” juries. 

D. The use of instructions to the jury will 
help. 

E. The judge can assist by making his 
charges clearer and less technical. 

F. Lawyers can be required to submit 
briefs and to confine themselves to those 
briefs. 

G. Insanity trials should be conducted be- 
fore insanity boards, not before the jury. 

H. The state can create permanent boards 
of inquiry to present impartial evidence to 
the jury in disputed cases. 


IV. Proposed substitutes for the jury system 
cannot meet the situation. 

A. The judge system is not satisfactory. 

1. It gives too much power to one indi- 
vidual. 

2. The judge has a legalistic mind; he de- 
cides not on issues but on petty details, 

3. The judge is more subject to political 
patronage and coercion. 

B. The tribunal-commission plan is not 
satisfactory, for 

1. Experts are quite as subject to emotion, 
prejudice, etc., as are the jurors, 

2. A permanent board would be open to 
bribe and political corruption. 

3. Specialists on such a board would lose 
their professional standing and would become 
legalistic. 

4. Experts seldom agree on policy. 

5. Commissions can be used to testify be- 
fore the jury. 

6. The expert commission is best when 
used to propose a cure or remedy, but not 
innocence or guilt. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Capper and Porter Move to “Put Teeth” in Kellogg Pact; Root to 
Sound Out World Court Sentiment; Pope Regains Sovereignty 


The Capper Resolution 


A movement of great potential im- 
portance to give practical reinforce- 
ment to the moral effect of the Kellogg 
Multilateral Treaty was initiated in 
Congress when Senator Arthur Capper 
of Kansas, long a prominent spokesman 
of the Farm Belt, and a member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, introduced a resolution to author- 
ize the employment of economic sanc- 
tions against any government which 
violates the Pact of Paris. The reso- 
lution, after reciting the present situa- 
tion with respect to outlawry of war 
(Schol., Feb. 2), comes to the heart of 
the matter in the following article: 

“That whenever the President determines 
and by proclamation declares that any coun- 
try has violated the Multilateral Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War, it shall be unlaw- 
ful, unless otherwise provided by act of Con- 
gress or by proclamation of the President, to 
export to such country arms, munitions, im- 
plements of war, or other articles for use in 
war until the President shall by proclama- 
tion declare that such violation no longer 
continues.” 

The economic boycott on trade in 
arms thus proposed might be suspended 
either by Congress or the President, but 
since the United States is the principal 
arms manufacturing country, and no 
first-class war could be prosecuted 
without importing arms from America, 
such an embargo would unquestionably 
be the most effective step toward the 
elimination of war that could be taken. 











CARDINAL GASPARRI 


Another clause provides that American 
citizens “should not be protected by 
their government in giving aid and com- 
fort to a nation which has committed 
a breach.” Still another requests the 
President to negotiate with other gov- 
ernments adhering to the treaty to take 
similar action with respect to their own 
citizens if they assist an offending na- 
tion. The use of the Navy as a police 
force would not be involved, and the 
question of the rights of neutrals to 
trade with belligerent governments 
would be forever removed from discus- 
sion if the Capper Resolution should be 
generally adopted. 

The resolution was received with en- 
thusiasm in Britain and France and by 
the League of Nations. It has no pres- 
ent chance of passage and will await 
action in the next session of Congress, 
but it is bound to arouse a far-reaching 
discussion. President Coolidge is sym- 
pathetic to the plan but desires to move 
slowly on it. In any case, the Hoover 
Administration must settle the question. 

The very next day a similar resolu- 
tion, but an even more radical one than 
Cupper’s was introduced in the House 
by Representative Stephen G. Porter 
of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. It 
would not limit the embargo to adher- 
ets of the Pact of Paris but would 
give the President much broader au- 
thority to declare it unlawful to export 
mynitiorts to “any country where condi- 
tions of domestic violence or of interna- 
tional conflict exist or are threatened.” 
The Porter Resolution is said to have 
the backing of Secretary Kellogg. 


The Italian Concordat 


The accord between the Kingdom of 
Italy and the Papacy foreshadowed a 
few weeks ago (Schol., Feb. 2) became 
a reality on February 11, when Premier 
Benito Mussolini and Cardinal Pietro 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, met 
around a magnificent table in the an- 
cient Lateran Palace, a former resi- 
dence of the Popes, and signed the con- 
cordat, or treaty, which forever elimi- 
nates friction between Church and 
State in Italy. It will later be signed 
by the King and the Pope. The cere- 
monies were attended by great secrecy. 
The accord had been officially an- 
nounced to the College of Cardinals and 
the Diplomatic Corps the week before 
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at the Vatican, but no word of it was 
allowed in any Italian newspapers. 
Even now the only authorized state- 
ment is a brief summary of the 65 ar- 
ticles of the treaty published in the 
Osservatore Romano, official organ of 
the Vatican. The day after the signing 
a special jubilee mass was celebrated 
in St. Peter’s on the anniversary of the 
Pope’s coronation, and Pius XI ap- 
peared on the balcony above St. Peter's 
Square and gave his blessing to the 
world, while 250,000 Italians stood in 
the rain before him. 

By the concordat, both parties rec- 
ognize each other as sovereign states 
with all the usual rights and privileges 
of civil jurisdiction. The “City of the 
Vatican” will be very little larger than 
its present grounds, as the Pope does 
not care for large territory. A railroad 
station will be built within it. The cash 
indemnity to be paid the Vatican for 
the territory renounced in 1870 is re- 
ported to be two billion gold lire (about 
$105,000,000). 

There are many interesting by-prod- 
ucts of the new status which will de- 
velop as time passes. It is stated that 
Italy will “accept canon laws’ (the 
law of the Church), which means that 
the civil law will be so modified as not 
to conflict with any provisions of the 
canon law. This has already been done 
in several Catholic countries. Marriage 
by a priest will then have the same 
force as a civil contract. Italian citi- 
zens will not be rid of the troublesome 
fear of divided allegiance. It is prob- 
able that all European nations will now 
appoint diplomatic representatives at 
the Vatican. 
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Hindu-Pathan Enmity 


That underlying racial animosity 
which has so many times stood in the 
way of Indian progress (see Gandhi, 
p. 8) flamed forth again with fearful 
effect recently in the great industrial 
city of Bombay. There live a large col- 
ony of Pathans, a fierce and warlike 
Afghan people from across the moun- 
tains. The Pathans are, of course, Mo- 
hammedans, and are sympathized with 
by the Mohammedans of other Indian 
stocks. A rumor started recently among 
the Hindu mill-workers of Bombay that 
Pathans had kidnapped Hindu child- 
ren for blood sacrifices in their reli- 
gious ceremonies. A similar legend of 
ritual murders has aroused violence 
against the Jews in European ghettos 
for centuries. Soon Hindus were ston- 
ing, knifing, and murdering Pathans in 
the bazaar quarter, and vice versa. The 
Pathans, being much in the minority, 
had little protection. In six days more 
than 100 were killed and 600 wounded, 
while the British authorities seemed 
powerless to stop the violence and pan- 
ic. The Governor of Bombay used ma- 
chine guns and armored cars to stop 
the mobs but with little effect. Even 
when a peace was finally patched up, 
and a parade of all parties was staged 
to celebrate it, the head of the proces- 
sion stumbled over the body of a Hindu 
and the warfare began again. Now 
each side blames the other for break- 
ing the truce, and it seems that only 
exhaustion can bring peace. In the past, 
Nationalist leaders have charged the 
British with fomenting hostility be- 
tween the Moslems and Hindus to pre- 
vent a united Indian front. But the 
present disturbances, deeply rooted in 
religious emotion, can scarcely be laid 
at England’s door. 


The World Court Again 


Another step in the chain of little 
compromises by which the United 
States is gradually revising its attitude 
toward the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (World Court) came 
when Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State and chief “elder statesman” of 
the Republican Party, sailed for Eur- 
ope to attend a meeting at Geneva of a 
committee for revising the statutes of 
the Court. Mr. Root, though 84 years 
old, has lost none of his old ability, and 
his standing in international affairs is 
higher than that of any other Ameri- 
can except Mr. Hughes. Though the 
United States is not an adherent of the 
World Court (Schol., Dec. 15), Mr. 
Root was a member of the original com- 


(Concluded on Page 27) 





tion and the venality of the police. 
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Get this 


CORONA TYPEWRITER 


Corona can help you win suc- 
cess in school and business. 


You can earn extra money with 
Corona. Lots of boys do. You can 
earn money by addressing enve- 
lopes—by making out bills—by 
copying papers, and in dozens of 
other ways. 


The minute you own a Corona 
your services are in demand. 


Corona makes light work of 
lessons. It puts you ahead of other 
students. You get better marks 
because teachers like to get neat, 
easy-to-read papers. 

You can quickly become an ex- 
pert typist on Corona. You can 
learn the fundamentals in a few 
hours. And it’s fun too. Corona 
works so smoothly, so beautifully. 
And it turns out the same high 
grade work as the most expensive 
office machine. 

Yet Corona is so light and com- 
pact that you can lift it with one 
hand. It comes in a handsome car- 
rying case so that you can carry 
it anywhere. 

Corona is not a toy. It was 
adopted by the U. S. Army for 
field service. It is a complete type- 
writer in easy-to-carry form. 

Corona has a full size standard 
four-row keyboard with the same 
spacing between the keys as on a 
big machine; two-color, self-re- 


versing ribbon; variable line 
spacer; stencil device; back spacer; 
margin release— more big-ma- 
chine features than any other 
portable typewriter. 


Free Book for Boys 


Mail the coupon and find out 
how easy it is to own a Corona— 
how you can use it while paying 
for it. 

We will also send you free an 
interesting illustrated booklet 
called “Corona Typewriters” 
which describes Corona in detail, 
and contains beautiful illustra- 
tions of the new color models. 

When you read this book, you 
will realize why a million people 
use Corona—why Roosevelt took 
one to Africa—why 30,000 Co- 
ronas were used in the World 
War—why more novelists, more 
newspaper writers, more students 
in schools and colleges use Coro- 
na than all other portables put to- 
gether. 

Don’t neglect this opportunity. 
Don’t let another day pass with- 
out doing something about it. 
Learn now the joy of owning a 
sturdy, speedy, smooth-operating 
Corona—a typewriter that will 
last the rest of your life. 

No obligation. Mail the coupon 
at the top of this page NOW. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hoover Faces Four Big Problems as Inauguration Day Approaches: Tariff, Farm Relief, 
Prohibition, Disarmament; Shipping Board Sells Atlantic Lines 


The New Administration 


EXT Monday, March 4, on the 

stroke of twelve noon, Herbert 
Clark Hoover, having ridden from 
the White House with Calvin Cool- 
idge, will ascend an improvised 
stand on the east front of the Cap- 
itol, face another former President, 
Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, repeat the traditional oath of 
office to faithfully uphold the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land, 
and a new President will have been 
officially inducted. He will then de- 
liver his inaugural address indicat- 
ing the main outlines of his policy, 
and if his campaign speeches are 
an indication, it will be brief, con- 
cise, and will deal frankly with 
subjects not ordinarily considered 
within the purview of politics. The 
whole ceremony will be broadcast 
by the largest nation-wide hook-up 
ever put together. 


The program for the remainedr 
of the day may be briefly summar- 
ized: the customary inaugural pa- 
rade in the afternoon, and the in- 
augural ball in the evening. Neither one 
will be ostentatious, but the parade will 
contain about 4,000 picked officers and 
men of the Army and Navy. In the 
afternoon, also, will be held a special 
executive session of the United States 
Senate, the last session of the outgoing 
Seventieth Congress having adjourned 
at noon, when the last bills will be 
signed by President Coolidge. The Sen- 
ate of the Seventy-first Congress will 
meet solely for the purpose of hearing 
and confirming the new President’s ap- 
pointments to his Cabinet. It will then 





President-elect and Mrs. Herbert Hoover with their two 
sons, Herbert Jr. and Allan, at Mr. Hoover’s birthplace, 
West Branch, Iowa, August 21, 1928. (Photo copy- 
right by A. E. Rutenbeck.) 


adjourn until Congress is called in spe- 
cial session in April. 

Four troublesome major problems 
will have to be dealt with by President 
Hoover within the first six months of 
his term. In the probable order of their 
undertaking they are: farm relief, the 
tariff, prohibition, and naval armament. 
The first two, being related economic 
problems, are to be handled in a special 
session of the new Congress to be called 
by the President soon after his inaugu- 
ration for this purpose only. It will 
probably begin either April 1 or 15. 
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INAUGURALS NEW 
AND OLD 
(Left) Erecting the 
great stands to ac- 
comodate the crowds 


at the east front of the 
Capitol for March 4. 


(Right) The inaugural 
parade of President 
Coolidge in 1924, pass- 
ing down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


Farm Relief. Mr. Hoover has 
often expressed the opinion that 
agricultural aid is the most urgent 
question now before the nation. In 
opposition to any bill containing 
an equalization fee of the McNary- 
Haugen type he is of the same mind 
as President Coolidge and would 
certainly veto it. Senator McNary 
and other farm leaders, however, 
have agreed to revise their measures 
to accord with the Hoover program 
which includes (1) tariff revision; 
(2) a Federal Farm Board of rep- 
resentative “dirt farmers” clothed 
with authority and ample funds to 
aid cooperative marketing; and (3) 
farmer-controlled corporations to 
absorb the periodical surpluses in 
certain crops. 

Tariff. The Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Law, enacted in 1921, is as 
high in most schedules as a tri- 
umphant Republican Congress 
dared to make it after eight years 
of low-tariff Democracy. In 1929, 
with a new administration coming, 
manufacturers smell a chance for 
another raise in the customs duties. 
For the past two months the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which 
originates revenue legislation, has been 
holding hearings in preparation for a 
new and higher tariff bill, to be enact- 
ed at the special session. Every indus- 
try that has ever felt the pressure of 
foreign competition, and some _ that 
haven't, has had its representatives in 
Washington explaining how hard it is 
to make ends meet. Senator Smoot of 
Utah, the Administration tariff expert, 
went to Miami to consult Mr. Hoover 
and found that the President-elect, 
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though firm for no downward revision, 
has no intention of allowing every pro- 
tected industry to double its profits. 
What he wants is an increased tariff on 
agricultural products—an essential step 
in his farm relicf program—and on a 
few commodities that are now in a de- 
pressed condition. 

Prohibition. Mr. Hoover has his own 
ideas on prohibition as on most other 
problems. He will inherit an admittedly 
bad enforcement situation and a strong 
minority feeling against the prohibition 
laws. The Senate has recently tried to 
force upon him a $24,000,000 enforce- 
ment fund (Schol., Feb. 16). The 
House objected, and the matter is still 
deadlocked in conference. Hoover plans 
to appoint shortly a non-partisan com- 
mission of the highest standing to in- 
vestigate the whole question of enforce- 
ment, its abuses and its deficiencies. 
These will be men and women not iden- 
tified with either wet or dry organiza- 
tions, and their recommendations will 
doubtless greatly influence Mr. Hoov- 
er'’s legislative program. He is also con- 
sidering seriously the transfer of the 
Prohibition Enforcement Bureau from 
the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Justice, which already has 
to do most of the legal work involved. 

Naval Armament. President Coolidge 
signed the 15-cruiser bill (Schol. Feb. 
16), despite his strong objections to the 
time limit provision insisted upon by 
the Senate. He is making every effort, 
however, to prevent any further appro- 
priation for naval purposes in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, ending June 30, and 
has urged a $12,000,000 appropriation 
for laying down the first three cruisers 
in the next fiscal year. The Senate will 
demand, however, at least a small sum 
to begin construction this spring. Brit- 
ish opinion is divided over the Ameri- 
can cruiser bill, but the Admiralty and 
the Cabinet have decided to go ahead 
with the two additional cruisers already 
provided for in this year’s budget. In 
any case, President Hoover will have 
to take substantial steps toward dis- 
armament if all the fifteen cruisers are 
not to be built. Sir Esme Howard, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, an- 
nounced that a new proposal for a con- 
ference on naval limitation would short- 
ly be made from London, and Mr. 
Hoover is expected to fall in with such 
a suggestion promptly. With the Labor- 
ites likely to win the approaching gen- 
eral election largely on the issue of 
foreign policy, it is probable that a new 
conference can make real progress to- 
ward disarmament. 


The Shipping Board Sale 

The U. S. Shipping Board, having 
tried unsuccessfully for years to get 
rid of the 600 Government-owned mer- 
chant vessels, at last got a real nibble. 
Last summer it advertised for bids on 
the two Atlantic services it operates, 
the U. S. Lines and the American Mer- 
chant Line, comprising the Leviathan 
and the “President” liners, and the 
American Shipper and its sister ships— 
eleven vessels in all. The highest bid 
was submitted by a New York broker- 
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age and realty firm, P. W. Chapman & 
Co. It was $16,300,000 for all the ves- 
sels, including $6,782,000 for the Le- 
viathan. These vessels could not be 
reproduced for less than five times this 
price, but the Government operates 
them at an annual deficit of $17,000,- 
000, and the Shipping Board is glad to 
take what it can get. The Chapman bid 
includes $4,000,000 in cash, the balance 
on notes, and the company to build two 
new ships on a loan of 75 per cent. 


(Concluded on Page 28 ) 














Glass, China and 
Reputation 


Benjamin Franklin grouped these three as things 
most easily cracked and “never well mended.” 


As far as the glass and china are concerned, it 
matters little. Accidents will happen. 
But reputation—it is everything! 


One certain way of safeguarding it is by following 
the straight line of duty, and there is no more 
pressing obligation than that of acquiring life 
insurance sufficient to protect one’s dependents. 












Such consideration is a foundation for other virtues 
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BUBBLES 
from the 
NEWS CAULDRON 


A bill proposing the establishment of Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming, containing 
over 100,000 acres, has been passed by the 
Senate and sent to the House of Representa- 
tives. 


The compilation of world registration of 
automotive vehicles on Jan. 1, 1928, by the 
Census Bureau, showed a total of 29,607,300, 
of which 23,262,183 were in continental 
United States, and 6,425,117 elsewhere. 


Major H. O. D. Seagrave, British racer, has 
again returned to the United States to recap- 
ture for England speed records on land and 
water. He brought with him a specially con- 
structed racing car, and a speed boat: He 
expects to attain a speed of 240 miles per 
hour on land. Seagrave was the first man to 
travel faster than 200 miles an hour on land. 


0 
3) 


That airplane records are made only to be 
broken was again proven by Captain Frank 
Hawkes, who flew from Los Angeles to New 
York in eighteen hours, twenty-one minutes, 
bettering by thirty-seven minutes the record 
established last year by Arthur Goebel and 
Harry Tucker. 


A portrait of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, 
painted while she was in the White House, 
was for the first time placed on public exhibi- 
tion in New York City. 


Forty languages of Europe and Asia have 
been simplified by a group of nearly one hun- 
dred scholars to facilitate the mechanical set- 
ting of type. The simplification will not only 
be of value in commercial printing, but 
will also permit the production of many rare 
scholarly volumes. 


The establishment of a new research organ- 
ization to be known as the Institute of Human 
Relations, with a fund of $7,500,000, has been 
announced by Yale University. 
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Reparations Problem 
(Concluded from Page 19) 


their debts to the United States. The 
British assert that the sums to be re- 
ceived from Germany, together with the 
payments from France and Italy on 
their debts to England, must be enough 
to pay the installments due from Great 
Britain to the United States. During 
1929, the British will receive $109,- 
000,000 from Germany, $38,928,000 
from France, and $20,680,000 from 
Italy or a total of $168,608,500. The 
British payments to the United States 
will amount to $160,590,000. The 
French demand from Germany enough 
to meet their war debt payments to the 
United States and Great Britain and 
also to pay for the devastation of 
French territories. This latter sum has 
been estimated at $6,500,000,000; but 
it may be very much reduced in the 
reparations settlement. Belgium and 
Italy also demand enough from Ger- 
many to meet their debt payments and 
war devastation. Thus the total of Ger- 
man reparations depends to a very 
marked extent upon the total of the 
debts owed to the United States. There 
have been in the air a number of 
schemes for fixing a sum to represent 
the present value on the debts due to 
the United States, reducing the French 
and Belgium claims for war devasta- 
tions, and settling the whole affair in 
one gigantic cash transaction. 


The second problem confronting the 
committee is the ““commercialization” of 
the German debt or of a substantial 
portion of it. The German railway and 
industrial bonds now held by the Rep- 
arations Commission amount to 16,- 
000,000,000 gold marks or about $3,- 
808,000,000. These bonds might be 
sold in the financial centers of the 
world and the sums thus secured could 
be applied to the extinction of the rep- 
aration claims or of a large proportion 
of them. This transfer of government 
claims against Germany to claims of 
private bondholders is the proposed 
“commercialization.” The amount of 
the reparations debt to be commercial- 
ized must be determined with regard 
to the total of reparations and the value 
of bonds which in the judgment of the 
experts can be absorbed by the world’s 
money markets. The committee might 
decide to recommend the liquidation of 
the whole amount in one transaction, or 
what is more probable, they may recom- 
mend a bond sale of one billion dol- 
lars or more and provide some form of 
annuity payments from Germany on 
the remainder. 
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OWEN D. YOUNG 
U. S. Delegate and Chairman of Commission 


The present committee has been 


called upon to settle the problem of 


reparations finally and _ definitely. 
There is little likelihood that they can 
do this. After the committee has trans- 
acted its business and after its recom- 
mendations are accepted, there will still 
remain the problem of the continuance 
of payments by Germany either to the 
governments or to the private bond- 
holders and most likely to both. These 
payments cannot be indefinitely made 
until Germany transforms her import 
surplus into an export surplus, count- 
ing both goods and invisible items. Can 
Germany do this? If so, will it not be 
disadvantageous to her creditors who 
are also her commercial rivals? These 
questions will still remain unanswered 
after the experts have performed their 
labors. 
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Edited by Percy B. Caley 
6. MODERN HISTORY 


(Closing Date, March 12) 


Probably nothing has affected the his- 
tory of modern nations so much as the 
Industrial Revolution. Starting in Hol- 
land it spread throughout Europe. The 
first great change occurred in the iron 
industry and was due to the invention 
of Hargreave’s spinning-jenny, Cart- 
wright’s water-frame, Crompton’s “mule,” 
and Arkwright’s powerloom. The inven- 
tion of Whitney’s machine for sorting 
cotton was opportune. Isaac Watts was 
chiefly responsible for the adaptation of 
the steam engine. Robert Fulton, the first 
to construct a steamboat, made it a pay- 
ing proposition. George Stephenson built 
a locomotive in 1825 which could run 
fifty miles an hour, and the problem of 
land transportation was almost solved. 

These inventions led to the develop- 
ment of the factory system. In this new 
situation the wage-earner had the ad- 
vantage of the capitalist. Whenever 
possible the latter hired women and 
children, thus depriving men of jobs. 
Working conditions were pleasant; the 
hours were short. There was an alarm- 
ing increase in disease and vice in the 
factory towns. In Ireland, Robert Owens 
with his model community sought to re- 
lieve the situation; in Germany, Saint- 
Simon would have let the workmen rule 
industry; In France, Fourier would have 
established dependent industrial com- 
munities, and Louis Blanc would have 
had social workshops where the work- 
men would choose their managers and 
divide the profits. 

The Industrial Revolution led to the 
development of a democratic spirit which 
was chiefly responsible for many politi- 
cal and social reforms, and many at- 
tempts at such, throughout Europe. In 
England the Test and Corporation Acts 
were repealed in 1830. By the efforts of 
Feargus O’Connell the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act was passed in July, 1829, 
admitting Catholics to all offices. Under 
the leadership of Lord John Russell and 
the Duke of Wellington the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was passed with the willing con- 
sent of the House of Lords. Largely 
through the efforts of La Place, the trade 
unions were recognized, unrestricted in 
their operations, in 1828. In 1848 the 
Corn Laws, which tended to make living 
expenses lower, were repealed. Education 
was promoted. Anti-slavery agitation led 
to an act, in 1843, which: ordained the 
immediate abolition of negro slavery 
without compensation to the owners. 

In France the Revolution of 1830 re- 
sulted in a proletarian victory. The re- 
sulting government under Charles X was 
far from democratic, however. Abuses 
continued until the indignation of the 
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66 people culminated in the January revo- 
67 lution of 1848. In spite of Thiers’ resig- 
6% nation as minister, the people demanded 
69 the king’s abdication. The latter fled to 
70 Germany and the Third French Repub- 
71 lic was established. But even in the new 
72 government the middle class was su- 
73 preme and gave. whole-hearted support 
74 to Louis Blanc’s efforts to solve the prob- 
75 lems of the working class. In desperation 
76 the workmen revolted and the bloodless 
77 “June Days” transpired. The proletariat 
78 was again victorious. 

79 In Italy the revolution under the lead- 
80 ership of Cavour and his “Young Italy” 
81 was frustrated. In Austria-Hungary the 
82 fiery enthusiasm of Schwarzenberg led to 
83 Metternich’s downfall, but eventually 
84 Joseph II regained his authority. The 
85 revolutions in the German states made 
86 little headway. But, regardless of these 
87 failures the democratic spirit was gain- 
88 ing ground. 





Results of No. 5 (England) 


First Prize: Charles Kennedy, Hastings (Ne- 
braska) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Nina McClain, Crockett 
(Texas) High School; Mullen Connell, 
Morgantown (W. Va.) High School; Clara 
Meyers, St. Gabriel’s High School, Fulda, 
Minn.; Margaret Wilbourn, Morgantown, 
(W. Va.) High School; Robert E. Black- 
well, Sewickley (Pa.) High School. 


Corrections on No. 5 


Errors Corrections 
2 increased declined, diminished 
3 Northeastern Northwestern 
7 Vandals (false; omit) 
9-10 failed to supersede superseded 

(Line 9 was numbered 8 by a typographical error) 
11 Twelfth ninth 
15 Danelaw Danegeld 
15-16 certain towns and cities the whole Eng- 

lish nation 

17 1027 1017 
19 much war and suffering peace and quiet 

22 four two 


(false) a direct de- 
scendant of Alfred 
timid and effeminate 


24 close relative of Cnut 


25 bold and warlike 


27 «forty thirty 
29 Germany France 
30 short long 
36 King Duke 
37 uncle cousin 
38 Dane Saxon 
41 ons pproved 
42 Harold seized the throne ee "Harold 
ing 

44 Though forbidden by With the approval of 
45 October September (landed in Sep- 
tember; fought in October) 

47 Sumac Senlac 
48 owing to the weak (false) in spite of the 
valiant 

50 four two 
50 fled were killed 
50 the next on Christmas 


59-60 Thus was feudalism (false; omit) 


introduced in England 


60 Few most 
62 retained displaced 
63 Norman English, Saxon 
67 little greatly 
67 Few most 
71 inted round 
72 light heavy 
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The Fortnight Abroad 
(Concluded from Page 23 ) 


mittee which drew up the Court’s stat- 
utes, and has been invited to serve again 
by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. He goes not as an official repre- 
sentative of the Government, but it is 
significant that before leaving he held 
conferences in Washington and has a 
complete understanding with the Presi- 
dent, the State Department and the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Whether or not the rules of the court 
will be so revised as to make them 
more acceptable to the Senate, it is un- 
derstood that the most important part 
of Mr. Root’s mission is to sound out 
through informal conferences the gov- 
ernments of the principal powers re- 
garding the American reservations to 
adherence passed by the Senate three 
years ago. The chief stumbling block 
is Reservation No. 5, which demands 
that no “advisory opinion” should be 
rendered by the Court on a matter af- 
fecting the interests of the United 
States, without American consent. The 
other member nations would not agree 
to this veto power, and there the mat- 
ter has rested. But since advisory opin- 
ions are requested only by unanimous 
vote of the Council of the League of 
Nations, all that would need to be done 
is for the other powers to agree to give 
the United States the same right to a 
vote on such a question as the members 
of the Council. Mr. Root may succeed 
in bringing the Chamberlains, Briands, 
etc., to this view of the matter. 
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WHO PAINTED ME? 





1. This eastern subject is highly charac- 
teristic of the artist’s extremely elaborate set- 
tings. We observe in it the details of dress; 
mosaic decorations on the walls; rug pat- 
terns; the colored and jeweled lamps and 
windows—all exquisitely and minutely fin- 
ished. The central figure is a dancing girl 
balancing a sword on her head, while a 
brilliant green veil flutters over her face. 
Other harem women squat upon the floor 
watching her exploits with a half-indolent, 
half-feline expression. The Oriental master 
sits on a low throne at one side, surrounded 
by his sycophants, warriors, musicians, and 
pet ape. He is absorbed in the movements of 
the dancer. This is not, by present-day 
standards, a great painting. A camera could 
have reproduced the scene more accurately 
if all this magnificent detail was the chief 
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object. But how many tourists’ kodaks ever 
gained entree to such a harem as this? 

2. The artist was one of the last of the 
Classicists. His best earlier works were class- 
ical pictures, usually marked by nude heroes 
or nymphs, marble baths, flowing textiles, 
et cetera. Later he developed the Oriental 
type of subject to a great popularity with 
the public. All of his pictures are drawn 
with great precision, every detail perfected. 
Color and atmosphere are subordinated to 
line, however, and the effect is one of fragile 
porcelain, of seeing one thing at a time in 
a cramped microscopic style. 

3. His pertinacity and wit were unfailing. 
It has been said that he painted many bad 
pictures (from the modern point of view), 
but never a stupid one. He put a scholar’s 
conscience into reconstructing the exact ap- 
pearance of antiquity or of the exotic East, 
and it was perhaps not his fault that such 
subjects have become discredited. He was 
versatile in many arts, a successful sculptor, 
who executed works not only in stone, but in 
ivory, gold, silver, and gems. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Results of Contest No. Io 
First Prize: Emily A. Leber, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania. 
Honorable Mention: Peggy Peplow, Eden 
Hall, Torresdale, Pa.; Marion Rucker, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn.; Shirle 
R. Powell, Atlantic City (N. J.) High 
School; Bob Kinsey, Scott High School, 
Toledo, Ohio; Elizabeth A. Chitwood, Mor- 

gantown (W. Va.) High School. 


The Isle of the Dead 


(Arnold Boeklin) 
By Emily A. Leber 
William Penn H. S., York, Penna. 
The son of a poor silk worker of Basel, 
Switzerland, Arnold Boécklin rose to the ranks 
of the foremost painters. The dark macabre 
beauty and imaginative spirit of the “Isle of 
the Dead,” are characteristic of many of his 
pictures. This element in his paintings aroused 
much hostile criticism but it was finally over- 
come because of their brilliant coloring and 
fine idealism. The mysterious “Isle of the 
Dead” exerted a powerful influence on the 
imagination of Rachmaninoff, the famous 
musician. A great symphonic poem which re- 
flected the solemn awe of Death was the re- 
sult. 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 
(Concluded from Page 26 ) 


The Senate, although having no av- 
thority over the sale, passed a resolu- 
tion for investigating the Chapman bid, 
which it considered a promotion 
scheme. It has been claimed that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is back of the 
offer, and plans to operate a fast liner 
service from Montauk Point at the end 
of Long Island, combined with rail and 
air service to the west. President Cool- 
idge resented the intrusion of the Sen- 
ate into “Government business,” and 
the Shipping Board voted to accept the 
bid with only one of the seven mem- 
bers dissenting, who later swung over 
to the majority. The sale has been 
called by the Board “one of the great- 
est in all maritime history,” and it will 
maintain a high-class passenger service 
under American ownership on the At- 
lantic, something which the Govern- 
ment has long desired. 

Washington Notes 

In an attempt to check the unhealthy condi- 
tion of wild speculation which has character- 
ized the stock market for many months past, 
the Federal Reserve Board issued a serious 
warning to its member banks to curtail their 
loans. The Bank of England simultaneously 
raised its rediscount rate, and the Federal 
Reserve governors debated a similar raise. 
The first result was a heavy break in the 
American market, almost all stocks declining 
several points. 

The vote cast by the Electoral College for 
the successful Presidential candidates (Schol., 
Jan. 19) was formally received and counted 
in a joint session of Congress on February 13, 
and Vice President Dawes declared Herbert 
Hoover and Charles Curtis duly elected. 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F. L. Wilson 





NE of the most interesting events in 

stamp collecting is the arrival of new 
commemoratives or stamps telling of some 
special event that is transpiring or has trans- 
pired among the various countries. 








In Egypt two stamps of interesting design 
were issued to celebrate the occasion of the 
International Medical Congress held at Cairo 
December 15 last. The 5m represents the 
statue of Hotep, the first Egyptian author on 
medicine, and the 10m the portrait of Mo- 
hamed Ali Pacha, founder of the School of 
Medicine at Cairo. 

Russia has two charity stamps, the 10k 
plus 2k brownish black and red depicting a 
factory scene, and the 20k plus 2k brownish 


72 «light heavy 





WATLP LOW 2 SCS LTD. LOWORE SS 


Spain has just issued the “Catacombs” 
commemoratives consisting of two sets, one 
placed on sale at Toledo and the other at 
Santiago. Each set has 16 values each of bi- 
colored stamps. These were issued to create 
funds for the catacombs of St. Damascus and 
Pretexus. 

Italy has issued a spe- 
cial stamp showing the 
portrait of Victor Em- 
manuel I, the 50c plus 
10c green. The revenue 
derived from the sale of 
these stamps is to be used 
for the veterans of Ital- 
ian wars. 

Airmail has also been 
instrumental in the issuance of special stamps 
during the past month. The Canal Zone, as 
strumental in the issuance of special stamps 
soon as it was definitely decided to extend 
the airmail route to Cristobal, surcharged 
the present 2c red stamps bearing the por- 
trait of Goethals with “AIRMAIL” at the 
top and “25 CENTS 25” at the bottom. 





2751 Bueacher Block (5Q9) Elkhart, Indiana 
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London Oriental Flight at the time the avi- 
ators landed in Manila last November. These 
sets are bringing very fancy prices. The cov- 
ers actually carried between Manila and 
Hongkong are bringing ever r higher prices. 





Bolivia has just issued a set of three air- 
mail stamps, the 15s green, 20s blue and 35s 
reddish brown. 
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Matches 
(Continued from Page 5) 


They could not get warm. Frances finally 
found courage to get out onto the icy floor, 
snatch their coats, furs, and sweaters, and 
pile these on top of the bed. She scrambled 
back under the covers, quaking with cold. 
The extra covering apparently had no effect. 

After a few hours Louise fell into a rest- 
less sleep. But Frances could not sleep. It 
was not only the cold that kept her awake. 
There was black panic and fear. And when 
at last she could shake a part of her mind 
free of panic, she began weighing the possi- 
bilities of freezing to death: wondering how 
long it took; wondering if the weather could 
change; wondering if anyone would happen 
by their shack; wondering if, by any mad 
chance, the stage would come out of its 
course, and go past their homestead on its 
way back to the city; wondering if, by strik- 
ing two pieces of metal together, she could 
start a fire. Boy Scouts, she had heard, learned 
how to do that. Perhaps, if she cut some tiny 
shavings, and chopped them fine— 

Would the doctor stop on his way back to 
the city? She had liked the doctor. 

She knew that she was in no way responsi- 
ble for the accident. That had happened 
in spite of more than ordinary care. She had 
checked over all the supplies; the grocer 
had pointed to a package and had said, 
“Matches.” Yet a feeling of responsibility 
troubled her. The idea of homesteading had 
been hers. She had suggested it to Louise as 
an interesting thing to do during Jim’s ab- 
sence. She had argued against the objections 
of Louise’s family, and had persuaded them 
that it was a safe and sane project. Some- 
how, now, she must pull Louise through. 

The other stage passengers had said they 
would come to see them soon. How soon? 
She hoped the doctor would be the first to 
come. 

She tried to recall all the stories she had 
read about Arctic explorations. She could 
remember no details, only general impressions 
that one could stay alive for days; that after 
the pain came a numbness, and then a 
torpor. The thing to do, if the feeling of 
numbness came, was to stay awake. 

What would Louise say when she realized 
the situation? Louise was of a temperament 
always on the crest or in the trough of the 
wave. Most of the time, especially since her 
engagement, she had been on the crest. 
Frances felt it almost a mission to keep her 
on the crest. However black the outlook, she 
must see that Louise should cling fast to hope. 

When Louise awoke at daybreak, Frances 
had a plan. Louise should stay in bed while 
Frances opened the trunks and got out their 
warmest underwear. No need for two of them 
to fumble around in the cold room before 
they were dressed. 

She lifted her head from the pillow to 
look out the window. “Why, there’s nothing 
but snow in the world. It’s drifted up to our 
window-sill. If the sun comes out we'll have 
a great dazzle!” 

“That’s a safe prophesy,” laughed Louise. 
“I could do almost as well myself. But keep 
your head down close to the pillow. A 
hurricane has just intruded. I suppose I have 
feet, but I can hardly feel them. 

Frances insisted that they each put on three 
suits of underwear, and three pairs of stock- 
ings; and Louise, though she thought the idea 
absurd, since they would surely find the 
matches presently, consented. That too would 
make a good tale to write to Jim, Frances 
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then suggested that one of them look for 
the matches, while the other put things away 
and set the house in order. Things in their 
present disorder were so confusing that one 
could never be quite sure whether or not a 
box had been searched for the matches. Be- 
sides—and this was sheer invention on 
Frances’ part,—a neighbor might drop in at 
any moment. 

So, after a breakfast of bread and butter, 
and sweet chocolate, they set to work, Louise 
hunting for the matches, Frances putting 
things away, arranging their belongings, and 
frequently calling Louise from her task, to 
consult on the placing of some article, to help 
move something heavy, to hand Frances some 
tool as she stood perched on the convertible 
chair-step-ladder, hanging the attractive cre- 
tonne curtains. Chatting gayly, she seized 
every possible pretext to prolong the hunt for 
the matches, 

But in the midst of the discussion Louise 
stopped short. 

“Fran!” 

And Frances, though she knew what was 
coming, asked, “What?” 

“What if the grocer made a mistake? 
What if—O Fran—what if there aren’t any 
matches?” 

“Have you looked everywhere?” 

“No; but what if—”’ 

“Come on, don’t be morbid. Time enough 
to consider that after we’ve done hunting.” 

But a silence fell upon Louise, and for the 
first time she was frightened. She turned to 
her search, trying to conceal her panic. 

“Want to change jobs?” asked Frances. 

No, Louise preferred to do the unpacking 
and to keep on searching. 

“[ wonder if it can be much colder out- 
side,” said Frances later, when for a few 
moments they left their tasks to take some 
calisthenic exercises. Their ears and faces as 
well as their hands and feet ached with the 
cold. 

They opened the door. The snow, drifted 
half-way up to the knob, was frozen stiff. 
Frances got a shovel, planning to make a, 
path, but the wind-packed snow was too hard 
to make the effort worth while. She stepped 
upon the snow, rather gingerly at first, ex- 
pecting it to give away; but it bore her 
weight. Suddenly she saw a thermometer. 
It registered twelve degrees below zero. The 
wind had fallen, and the out-of-doors seemed 
no colder than the house. 

The two girls walked a little way from 
their house, and looked about them. There 
was nothing between them and the horizon— 
nothing; not a tree, not a landmark; only a 
rolling whiteness, smooth, blank, unfeatured. 
It lay supine, frozen, helpless, under a gray 
crouching sky. Only a terrible stillness, a 
silence that muffled all hope. : 

Without speaking, they walked back to the 
house. Frances wished passionately for some 
way to spare Louise the fear and despair, 
wished for some word that would not sound 
like an empty reassurance to a frightened 
child. What was Louise thinking? What 
would she say when she knew? 

The shack was as cold as outside, only it 
had a different smell. Not a particularly 
pleasant smell, yet, suggesting shelter; it was 
welcome. They closed the door and returned 
to their tasks. 

At last everything had been searched, 
everything was in order. Except for a com- 
ment now and then as to where some object 
should be placed, there had been little con- 
versation since their walk. At noon they 
stopped for food. Louise tried a joke. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


“Now for a groaning board!” she said, 
and then suddenly she was weeping. “I’m so 
cold! so terribly, terribly cold! Except my 
feet: they’re burning hot, and pricking and 
itching, and I want to scream! Oh, Jim 
would be 60 worried if he knew!” 

“Scream, dear, scream. Let’s have the com- 
fort of screaming, if we wish, and of saying 
what we are thinking.” 

“Your feet, too?” 

“Not yet.” 

“How long have you known—have you 
feared?” 

“Since yesterday.” And Frances told about 
the woman who had interrupted her to order 
the soap. 

“O Fran, dear Fran! And you didn’t tell 
me. You—you wanted me to have hope, to 
cling to hope, as long as possible? You're 
splendid! O Fran!” 

There was relief in weeping. Even Frances, 
the strong, the steady, welcomed the dear re- 
lief of tears. 

Then they faced the situation. What should 
be done? What were the chances? 

There were two chances. Someone might 
come. Probably the doctor would come by. 
His homestead, he had said, was only a few 
miles away. Possibly he would stop at his 
homestead on his way back to the city. If 
so,—and possibly if not,—he might stop to 
see them. If not, someone else would surely 
come in time. It would be a matter of en- 
durance until someone should come. 

“And the other chance?” asked Louise. 

“Oh, it’s the faintest hope. We might try 
to make a fire from a spark. I have wanted to 
try all day, but it’s so suggestive of despair, 
that I’ve kept putting it off. We might try 
striking two pieces of metal together, and 
make a spark. But it’s such a thin little 
shaving of a hope. Now if we were Indians, 
or if we had some flint and whatever goes 
with it, there might be a chance of success.” 

Louise grasped eagerly at the straw, and 
became enthusiastic. Boy Scouts had done it, 
she had heard. Then surely Frances, the 
clever competent Frances could do it. She 
helped make the preparations. She tore tissue 
paper into tiny shreds. She whittled to small 
bits pieces of dry sage-brush. She and 
Frances arranged these scraps in the dishpan, 
and with a somewhat awed feeling, got the 
poker and a screwdriver. 

But soon the hope petered out. Occasionally 
a spark flew, and fell into the fuel, but the 
longed-for combustion did not occur. After 
an hour they gave it up. 

Then Frances said, suddenly, “We must 
rub your feet with snow or ice. I had for- 
gotten. That’s the thing to do for chilblains! 
We'll chop some of that frozen snow into 
small bits.” 

Louise at first protested. Quaking with cold, 
the thought of cold snow on her feet and 
legs made her cringe. But anything was bet- 
ter than the fearful burning and itching. 

She was surprised, when Frances applied 
the snow, to find that it felt like warm water 
on her feet. Blessed discovery! They rubbed 
their ears, their faces, their fingers, with the 
snow. It gave them a measure of easement. 

That night they went to bed with all their 
clothes on, including woolen caps. They de- 
cided that it was safe for them both to risk 
sleeping that night. They ate as much supper 
as they could force themselves to swallow, 
trying frozen ham this time. And they went 

through all the physical exercises they could 
think of before retiring. Both beds were up 
now, but they slept together for the added 
warmth, 
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From the bed—it was still light—they sur- 
yeyed the room. 

But it was cold, aching cold; and notwith- 
sanding their talk of painting furniture and 
getting some gayly colored prints for the 
walls, their hearts were chilled and pre-oc- 
cupied. Louise’s with anxiety for Jim, and 
Frances’s— 

“Why,” thought Frances, “why is that 
doctor always in my mind? Anyone could 
rescue us. Anyone with a match. A slim little 
piece of wood, tipped at one end with a 
speck of sulphur, would save our lives, It 
need not be the doctor.” Yet it was of the 
doctor that she thought most often. 

Somehow the night was lived through. 
Frances, having lain awake the previous 
night snatched bits of dream-troubled sleep. 
A fat man in a machine was trying to pre- 
vent one of the cowboys from amputating 
her feet with a screwdriver. “This is no 
time to be tending to chilblains!” And the 
cowboy answered,—only he had the doctor’s 
voice, “Pull in your teeth, Fatty, let the lady 
decide about her own feet.” “I’m sorry to de- 
tain you,” Frances replied, “but he must cut 
off my feet.” 

“The craziest dream!” she exclaimed to 
Louise as she woke, and recounted it. “And 
the most absurd part was that I actually 
wanted him to do it, and that the sensation 
was pleasurable. When he got through he 
handed the feet to the other cowboy, and 
told him to put them in the closet next to 
the dancing slippers. Then he took my tem- 
perature, shouted, “Up to normal!” and they 
all rushed out. Then I woke up, and my 
feet are burning and itching like the deuce!” 

Louise found no sleep that night. She stayed 
awake with her fear, and with a resolve “to 
live up to Frances” to the end. Would rescue 
come? Poor Jim! she thought. And more 
often than she knew, she said it aloud. 

The next day they tried an experiment. 
They walked in opposite directions from the 
house, as far as they could, having agreed 
not to go out of sight of the house or of each 
other. Possibly they could see some other 
dwelling. “Which way does he live?” thought 
Frances, gazing around at the unanswering 
horizon. Nothing came of the undertaking. 
They returned exhausted, scarcely able to 
articulate, so stiff were their faces from the 
wind, 

They tried to read, but could not hold a 
book in their hands. Moreover, their own 
thoughts seemed more important than any- 
thing they could find in books. 

They took turns rubbing each other’s feet 
with snow. 

“Jim will be so worried!” exclaimed Louise 
for the hundredth time. “He’ll think some- 
thing terrible has happened.” 

Frances was silent. To think that Louise 
did not realize that something terrible was 
happening! Frances almost wished she had a 
Jim on whom to project her worry! 

They stayed in bed most of the next day. 
The cold seemed to come up from under the 
bed; so, with great difficulty, because of their 
stiffness and weakness, they lifted the mat- 
tresses to the floor. Yet this gave them no 
relief. 

If only the doctor would come! 

Soon they lost track of time. They did not 
know how many days they had been alone. 
They only knew that the sun had not shone, 
that the sky was lowering and gray, that 
sometimes it snowed, that the thermometer— 
now their only immediate interest—wavered 
between twenty and forty below, that the 
wind raged and fell and raged again. 

They began to feel numb. Pain ceased. It 





Younc Brwe: Now, dearie, what will I 
get if I cook a meal like that every day? 
HusBAND: My life insurance. 
—Joe ee. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Jack: My brother and I were arguing the 
other night. He said that cocoanuts grow on 
trees and I said that they grow on bushes. 
Can you tell me where they grow? 

Joe: On trees, of course. 

Jack: Any monkey knows that. 

—Blanche Recht, Washington Irving H.S., 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


A Chinese truckman in San Francisco sent 
the following bill to a grocer for delivering 
orders: 

10 Goes 

10 Comes 
at 50 cents a Went baths 5: oe 5 


Mitprep (icily): And shall I return the 
engagement ring? 

Frank: Oh, no, don’t bother. I’li just have 
the notice of the next installment sent to 
you. 

—Samuel Balish, Summit (N.J.) H.S. 
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“What kind of a radio have you?” 
“The railroad type— whistles at every 
station.” 

10] 


Sounds of loud laughter and mournful 
weeping came from the twins’ room above, 
so father went up to investigate. 

One twin was sitting on the bed laughing 
uproariously, while the other sat in the mid- 
dle of the floor mournfully weeping. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said the laughing twin, - “only 
nurse washed him twice and didn’t wash 
me at all.” 





—Kathlyn Bever. 
| 


you heard about the murder 


“Have 
mystery ?” 

“No. What about it?” 

“Yesterday, in the library, the police found 
a man’s nose buried in a book.” 


TEACHER: Can you give me any facts of 
Milton’s life? 

Pupit: He married and wrote “Paradise 
Lost,” then his wife died and he wrote 
“Paradise Regained.” 

—M.H., Redlands (Cal.) H.S. 





was as if drowsiness were breathed down 
upon them. 

“We mustn’t let ourselves sleep!” ex- 
claimed Frances. “We must not!” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The 
long deep silence was broken. A sound was 
heard outside. 

A sheep, a weak staggering sheep bleated 
outside their door. 

“Poor thing!” they exclaimed. “Poor help- 
less beastie! Strayed from the fold, literally.” 

And suddenly they were overwhelmed with 
tears of pity for the sheep. Once more their 
tears were like a gift. 

They coaxed the sheep inside, and tried to 
feed it bread, but it was too weak to eat. 

“But it’s still warm!” exclaimed Louise, 
as she hugged the animal close. “Come, get 
near it. Feel here, under the fur, Fran; it’s 
warm!” 

Then Frances had an idea. It was a fear- 
some thought, loathsome, but it might help. 

“Could you help me do something terrible, 
Louise? Could you keep your nerve? It might 
keep us going a few days longer. Someone 
is bound to come soon. We—we must kill it, 
and drink its blood.” 

“O Fran!” ort 

Yet they did it. Louise, her face averted, 
held the helpless creature as Frances cut its 
throat. Crying, they drank the blood—all of 
it. 

Then the desire for sleep was on them 
again, a terrible passion, a fierce hunger, a 
thing not to be withstood. 

“Let’s give up, Fran. Let’s write our fare- 
wells and go to bed.” 

Scarcely able to hold a pen, Louise wrote 
a few lines to Jim. 


“My dearest, if I could only spare you this 
anguish! There was an accident; no matches 
were packed with our things. We are freez- 
ing to death. Here is my love, all of it. And 
my arms about you.” 

Frances found she wanted to write to no 
one but the doctor. But that was too absurd 
a whim to be indulged. Instead, she wrote to 
Jim. Her letter was longer than Louise’s. 
She told him how much Louise’s love for him 
had saved her of anguish. She told, too, in 
some detail, of their experience: their fight 
against the weather; how they had killed the 
sheep and drunk its blood; how they had 
hoped for rescue. “We thought a certain doc- 
tor, who had come out on the stage with us, 
might stop here on his way back, and we 
hoped, and then wished passionately for his 
coming.” Frances paused here. Should she 
allow herself the luxury of that impersonal 
statement? 

She let it stand. She could not have writ- 
ten the letter over again. She could scarcely 
finish it, as it was, for sleepiness, yet she 
goaded herself to the end. She left it open 
on the table, weighting it with a volume of 
Conrad. “Rather fitting!” she thought. Then 
she wrote on a large sheet of paper. “We 
have no matches, and are freezing to death,” 
and nailed this to the outside of the door. 
She read the thermometer. It registered 
twenty below. 

Every movement required tremendous effort, 
nightmare effort. Yet, coming back into the 
room, she looked around, walked back to the 
“dining room table,” and straightened the 
strip of Russian embroidery that had fallen 
awry. “Now I guess we’re ship-shape.” 

Then, as she got into bed, she said to 
Louise,— 
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“Can you endure to take the cap off your 
head a few minutes? If we pull our hair 
down over our faces it may keep our noses 
from freezing.” 

“Kiss me,” said Louise sleepily; and 
Frances held her close. “I love you, Fran, 
so much—next to Jim.” 

“I love you, too. Funny how we don’t say 
these things in life. I mean—” 

“I know,” Louise replied drowsily. And 
then, “If only Jim were here!” 

Then, still in a close embrace, they yielded 
themselves to sleep. 


PART III 

After ten weatherbound days in the “sod- 
die” of the grief stricken fat man; after help- 
ing to dig through the snow and into the 
fire-thawed earth to make a grave for the fat 
man’s wife and baby; after helping him put 
a rude fence about the lonely grave,—to keep 
the cattle from tramping over it,—the doctor 
started out on horseback for the town iron- 
ically named Sweetweather, the stage termi- 
nus. If the stage would risk the deep snow, 
now beginning to soften under the shy ad- 
vances of the long-truant sun, he would stop 
to see how “those girls’ had weathered the 
blizzard and the bitter weather. They had 
been on his mind. Nothing could have hap- 
pened to them, really. They were a healthy, 
capable sort,—especially Miss Stead,—and 
much better equipped for cold weather, 
doubtless than many homesteaders. However, 
they were new to the country. Had they 
brought all that they needed? 

At Sweetweather, where he spent the night, 
Little Willie was emphatic: the stage would 
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not start till after the weather had “set.” He 
tried to dissuade the doctor from going on 
ahead on horseback. “Them girls is all right. 
And you don’t need to go to your outfit. You 
weren’t counting on getting to it for another 
week, anyhow. You can’t trust this sun.” 

Yet the doctor ventured on. The stage was 
to stop at “the girls,” when it did go back 
to the city. The doctor would leave word 
with “the girls” as to where he would wait 
for it. 

The trip was far more laborious than he 
had expected. The horse plodded painfully 
through the snow. In one place a queer 
series of lumpy mounds attracted the doctor’s 
attention. The horse shied. The doctor dis- 
mounted and scraped into the snow with his 
spur, which finally struck something hard. 
Further investigation proved it to be a sheep, 
frozen to death. A whole flock, it seemed, 
pressed close together, had frozen there. 

“The spring should be coming, and there 
seems to be nothing but death in the land,” 
he said, and shook himself as if to throw off 
the thought of death. “I suppose I ought to 
be feeling gay, or pleased, or something, to 
be making a call; but there’s only apprehen- 
sion in my heart, and a great weariness.” 

The light was falling, when of a sudden 
he spied the little black shack. He whistled: 
he had expected to see the smoke first, for 
the wind was coming from the direction of 
the house. And here was the shack, and no 
smoke. What could have happened? He spur- 
red his horse. Soon he could see the white 
paper on the door. Perhaps they had gone 
somewhere else, and the paper was merely a 
notice. Yet his heart sank. 

There was hope, just a ghost of hope. 
Their hearts were still beating. He lighted 
a lamp, and placed it as far from the bed as 
possible. “Lucky a doctor found them,” he 
said between his teeth, as he set to work. 
“Some fool might have lighted a fire at once.” 

With great difficulty he disentwined the 
two bodies and removed the clothing, being 
careful to avoid a sudden jerky movement. 
So frozen were their fingers and toes, that 
an awkward manipulation might easily break 
them off. He poured brandy down their 
throats. Then he brought in snow, and packed 
it about their arms and legs, and moving 
their hair, which had caked with ice from 
their frozen breath, he packed the soft snow 
on their faces. The rest of their bodies had 
escaped frost-bite. 

But their limbs looked dead. Perhaps they 
could not be saved. Still, he remembered an 
account, in a medical journal, of a man who 
had been exposed four days, one of whose 
limbs had been apparently dead, but who, 
after seventy hours of careful treatment, had 
been able to walk about with nothing worse 
than a frost-bite on his heel. He remembered 
vividly the description of the treatment. The 
frozen leg had been bathed in ice-cold water 
for two hours, and then enveloped in furs. 
Then there had been friction with the feath- 
ery side of a birdskin; then with snow. The 
treatment had been continuous for twenty- 
four hours. The temperature of the room had 
been gradually raised, with lamps. 

He looked about the room for some sub- 
stitute for the birdskin, and for the first time 
saw the open letters on the table. The sheep 
incident fed his hopes: they had had some- 
thing with real food-value. “They’re a plucky 
lot, and they certainly used their heads!” 
he said aloud. He could use the sheep’s skin. 
But before he turned to look for the sheep, 
his eye took in the next sentence of the letter: 
“We thought acertain doctor, who had come 
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out on the stage with us, might stop here on 
his way back, and we hoped and then wished 
passionately for his coming.” Perhaps, then, 
she had been drawn to him as he had to her! 
But, no, that was sheer fatuousness. Of course 
a doctor would be the person hoped for, 
Nevertheless, all the depression which had 
weighed him down since morning seemed to 
fall from him. He forgot, too, his weariness, 
He knew only that there was a hard fight 
ahead, and that against a million odds, with 
all his heart and all his science, he would 
fight it. 

He must do more than save the lives of 
the two girls. He must save for them their 
arms and legs and ears and noses; he must 
fight against the coming of Arctic fever, 
pneumonia, gangrene, erysipelas, and against 
other fearful possibilities, 

He worked all night, watching anxiously 
for signs of returning consciousness. Toward 
morning Louise’s eyelids flickered. Then there 
really was hope! He had said it over and 
over to himself, but only now did he really 
believe it. His spirit was upborne. Now if 
only Frances would give some sign. 

Hours passed, yet Frances gave no sign. 
He worked on, ceaselessly. Louise woke and 
slept and woke and slept. Once she spoke, 

“Frances?” 

“She’ll come round all right,” he answered; 
and he willed it with all his might. His will 
was a flame, searing him, goading him on. It 
was a thing more than mere will. It was— 
could it be—love? 

At night the miracle happened. Frances’s 
eyes, half-open, heavy, uncomprehending, 
were idly upon him. He stopped, and caught 
his breath. The eyes opened wider, and—as 
if her mind as well as her vision were gath- 
ered into focus—they felt out toward him 
with question and with understanding. 

An ecstasy of thanksgiving gushed up in 
his heart, flooding him. The joy was almost 
pain. He turned his head away. Then he 
pulled himself together, and went on with 
his work. 

Three sunny, thawing days passed before 
the sound of the chugging stage fell upon 
their welcoming ears. The doctor was still 
at work, never having stopped to sleep. It 
had been a long but a victorious fight. Com- 
plete recovery, thought not yet achieved, was 
assured. 

He had never once been conscious of ex- 
haustion; but when Little Willie came into 
the room, an ally from the outside world, 
Dr. Calhoun said only, “Get some woman,” 
sank into a chair, and was at once asleep. 

Frances and Louise explained—they had 
long since regained speech,—and Little Willie 
started off at once for a neighbor. 

“I’m glad he doesn’t snore,” said Frances, 
absently. “Does Jim?” 

“Why, what a question!’ She stopped a 
gasping moment; then “O Fran!” 

“What utter nonsense! What do you mean? 
How absurd! Why, I hardly know the man! 
Besides—-” She broke off. Then, with apparent 
irrelevance, 

“O Louise, I do wish you had your Jim 
here.” 

Louise paused a moment. Then she re- 
torted, “It is customary, I believe, to wait till 
after marriage, and it is only decent to wait 
till after engagement, before patronizing and 
pitying one’s old-maid friends!” 

Her eyes and her voice and her laugh were 
sunny with understanding. Here was a tale, 
oh, what a tale, to write to Jim! 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Matches. Read carefully the brief biograph 
of the author. Authors are urged to get the read- 
er’s attention as soon as possible. What do 
think of the author’s success in this story? e 
are interested in words just now (see ‘“Ramb- 
ling down the Corridors of Words’). Another 
name for villain is antagonist. What word has the 
opposite meaning? If you don’t know, look at the 
root agonist. What prefix means for? Look that 
ombinaticn up in the dictionary to see whether 
you have gained a new idea of what a maker of 
plots must do if he succeeds in securing suspense 
is to the outcome. Divide the story into three 
parts. 

In Part I list the details of place description, 
haracter analysis, and situation for the main and 
the secondary characters which make what hap- 
pens in Part I1 plausible. Which make it doubt- 
ful that the girls will pull through successfully? 
Which make their ultimate success highly improb- 
able? The weather, like the gods, has to have a 
mortal representative. Which character may be 
regarded as the deus ex machina? Why is so little 
space given in Part III to the death of the fat 
nan’s wife? In the most compressed short stories 
she would not be mentioned after Part I. Why? 
in Part IL how many episodes can you list? 

When are you sure there are no matches? Do 
you leave Frances and throw your fortune in 
with Louise for several episodes after you really 
know and thereby pretend that you don’t know 
there are no matches? That is clever work in 
suspense, isn’t it? What details of action and 
description make it seem that before it gets really 
dark or at any rate by morning some one will 
come? What incident makes you understand that 
their straits are desperate? The modern realist 
might easily have made this story into stark 
tragedy. How? How is it kept comedy and 
romantic? Might the same end have been accom- 
plished if the girls had found one match in the 
cupboard? How would the rest of the story have 
been affected? Would the plot and the story both 
have become commonplace? Why? Do you think 
the author most successful in depicting place de- 
scription, moods, or character? Mark the places 
which support your contention. 

ll. Letters that Will Endure. 

A. Review of authors listed in previous issues. 
Who is Walter Hines Page? Turn again to the 
first sentence on page 9 of the edition of October 
20. Reread the letters which illustrate the points. 
Read aloud the paragraph on the study of litera- 
ture, page 10. Find the letters of Emily Dickin- 
son, Scholastic, December 1, and review the points 
to which they owe their distinction as outlined in 
the lesson plan. Read again the letter you fancy 
most. In the issue of January 19, we discussed 
the letters of a well-known man of the world. Use 
the last paragraph of topic I in the lesson plan 
as the basis for your review. 

B. William James. In telling about William 
James enlarge upon the author as a man whom 
most of the world thought of as learned and 
extremely serious; then by way of contrast show 
what a sense of fun he had, what love for people. 
It is too bad to read so charming a letter for 
principles of letter-writing, but that is how we 
learn—by taking charming examples apart. What 
makes it charming? The third letter doesn’t look 
as if the author were too serious about medicine 
and psychology either. The writer has some of 
the story-telling gift of Henry James. What 
relation were the two men? What kind of 
stories, judging from this letter, do you think 
he might have written? We have said at least 
three times that a letter should consider the tastes, 
interests, and character of the person to whom 
it is written. The letter to the little girl is a 
charming example. Point out as many reasons as 
you can find. 

III. Poetry. For further biographical details 
about Padriac Colum see page 234 of Unter- 
meyer’s Modern British Poetry. 

The Little Fox. In stanza one, the country 
for which the poet is homesick seems to have been 
suggested by his seeing a little dog that looks like 
a wolf, sneaking along the city street, dragging a 
leash. A gossip is a godmother. We have a simi- 
lar combination in gospel—god spellan—a telling 
of God. The poet, too, longs to escape. In the 
next two stanzas he tells of the fun at home and 
what he fears and how he would escape. Can you 
picture the Irish village that you read between 
the lines? 

The Humming Bird. Think of the tiny bird, 
so strong and eager, that you have seen upon 
your honey-suckle vines. Then think of how amaz- 
ingly far he must have flown. Now picture him 
as a bit of flower, a tiny gem, a song in the sec- 
ond note of the scale. 


Plovers. Stanzas one and two describe the 
pigeons, unguided—not like wild geese; without 
nests—not like robins; without bourn—no place 
they call home. In stanza two the “the stranger to 
all countries” phase is carried further. What mood 
is carried over to stanza three? If you have time 
to read further you will find a different side to 
the poet in The Plougher, Untermeyer, page 235, 
and still another in An Old Woman of the Roads. 

IV. Rambling Down Corridors of Words. 

Turn to topic VI, page 32 of the Scholastic for 
February 16. Continue the socialized recitation 
by having everyone in the class contribute at 
least one good story about a word. In addition to 
the words given in the present issue bring in 
stories of new words, some that are not yet in 
the dictionary. See if you can find “pep.”” What 
words came in with the World War that you have 
noticed? What words are being carried into every- 
day use from the radio? Do you think of any 
modern slang that is likely to last? For instance 
the expression “he has his number” occurs in 
Bleak House. What scientific words do you no- 
tice being used by mechanics? How many thous- 
and words do you know? 

V. Four Fundamentals of Debate. Review care- 
fully the three points made so far. Look up the 
word refutation to make sure you have the exact 
meaning of the word in mind and not just a 
popular notion of its meaning. In this article 
emphasis upon the place for refutation is put upon 
introductory refutation. Tell the class why Mr. 
Foulkes has stressed this point. Point out the 
advantages. Use illustrations from Abolition of 
the Jury in making clear your point. 

VI. Short News Topics. Write one-paragraph 
themes giving in précise form the content of one 
topic. Remember that an expository paragraph 
has a topic sentence which states the point to be 
made; thought groups which show that the writer 
has a plan for presenting his material; and a 
rounding out or clincher sentence which gathers 
up and emphasizes the point made. 


For Social Study Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Robert M. La Follette. Where will La Fol- 
lette’s statue by Jo Davidson be placed? How 
many states have made their allotted contribu- 
tions? Is your state represented? If so, prepare a 
report on those so honored. If not, get your 
teacher to allow the pupils to register their choice. 
Let each student vote for two and assign special 
reports on the four highest. Then from these four 
by a majority vote select the two. 

II. The Reparations Problem. 

(a) The Versailles Treaty. Who was declared 
as solely responsible for the war? Leaving out 
of consideration the reasons for our entrance in- 
to the war, what would you consider its under- 
lying causes? Why did Germany accept this re- 
sponsibility? What were some of the reparations 
figures first suggested? Were they reasonable? 
What is a mark? 

(b) The First Reparations Commission. What 
sum did the first Reparations Commission fix? 
What was the reaction of Germany? Why were 
the troops sent to the Ruhr instead of to any 
other section? Why should France send her half- 
civilized colonial troops? What was the effect of 
this? What service did the U. S. perform at this 
time? Why was France reluctant to accede to 
this country’s suggestion? 

(c) The Dawes Plan. What Americans were on 
the committee of experts? Why was their report 
called the Dawes’ Plan? What payments did they 
provide? See if you can find the national income 
of this country. Then take the payment fixed for 
the current year and see what portion of our in- 
come we should be paying if we were in Ger- 
many’s position. From what sources was this sum 
to be derived? How? 

(d) The Present Committee. Why was this new 
committee of experts created? Why was American 
representation desired and solicited? Who were 
selected? State the two main problems before the 
experts. What may the Allied nations demand be 
the amount of the annual payments? Upon what 
does any total definite sum fixed depend? 

III. The Jury System. At the present time pe- 
riodicals and newspapers are carrying discussions 
pro and con concerning the reform or abolition 
of the jury system. Therefore this debate should 
le read by all students. 

(a) Prepare a report on the development of 
the jury system. 

(b) Distinguish between the Grand jury and the 
Petit or Trial jury. Which is the subject of the 
present debate? 

(c) How are juries in your state formed? What 
is the pay of a juror? Do you find that people 
are eager to serve? Why? 


(d) What is the difference between a civil and 

criminal case? 

(e) List the advantages claimed for the present 
ystem. Are they realized in actual practice? Name 
che evils mentioned as existing. Cite local exam- 
ples. What advantages and what evils do you 
see in the plan proposed by the affirmative? 

IV. Gandhi. The history of the Hindu struggle 
for national unity exemplifies the statement that 
only “in union there is strength.” 

(a) Look up Dravidians, Brahmanism, Budd- 
hism and Mohammedanism in India. 

(b) When was India a united nation? Who 
was Asoka? What was sati? When and by whom 
was it abolished? 

(c) What does Mahatma mean? Briefly give 
the details of Gandhi’s early life and training. 
How were the Hindus treated in South Africa? 
Why did not the English and Dutch want them 
there? What has been the attitude of Canada and 
the U. S. toward the Hindu? Can a Hindu be 
naturalized here? What services did Gandhi per- 
form for his people in South Africa? 

(d) What is Swaraj? Has Ireland ever had 
such a movement? What caused Gandhi’s change 
in attitude towards the English? Have the Eng- 
lish helped India? How? What was the program 
of the National Indian Congress? 

(e) How did Gandhi fight British rule? Com- 
pare his method with the tactics of the Sons of 
Liberty and the First Continental Congress with 
its Association in American History. What was 
the effect of Gandhi’s movement? What were 
some of the causes of the break-down of his pro- 
gram? 

(f) Discuss Gandhi’s trial. Wherein does his 
strength lie? Is he sincere or just a demagogue? 
In a paragraph of five sentences give his contri- 
bution to society. 


V. Foreign Affairs. 


(a) The Capper Resolution. Many people voted 
for the Kellogg Multilateral Treaty to renounce 
war because they felt that if it could do no good, 
it was a nice gesture and could work no harm. 
Now come the resolutions of Senator Capper and 
Representative Porter which seem to put, what 
many desired, the teeth in the peace pact. How 
does the Capper Resolution do this? What is 
meant by “economic sanctions?” Is it going to 
be an easy matter to determine and decide which 
country has violated the treaty? What other 
sources of controversy are in the resolutions? 

(b) The World Court. Prepare a brief report 
on the life and work of Elihu Root. Why is Mr. 
Root so intensely interested in the World Court? 
What seems to be the chief stumbling block to 
our entrance? George Washington once sent a 
measure to the Supreme Court and asked its 
opinion as to its constitutionality. It was returned 
with the statement that the court could not give 
advisory opinions. What was meant by this? 

(c) The Italian Concordat. Look up the history 
of the Papal State. When did unification of Italy 
take place? What effect did this have upon Pa- 
pacy? Give the main features of the agreement 
just signed. Why did Mussolini desire this? Ex- 
plain “canon law.” Suggest some of the effects 
of this treaty. 

VI. The Consumers’ Club. What is the purpose 
of this organization? What sort of people are be- 
hind it? Who will be against it? If you have not 
read Your Moncy’s Worth by Chase and Schlink, 
you should do so. It is very worthwhile. 

VII. Domestic Affairs. 


(a) The New Administration. Describe the In- 
auguration ceremonies. Why will foreign nations 
be interested in Mr. Hoover’s inaugural speech? 
If possible arrange to receive the ceremony by 
radio in your room or school. When will the Sev- 
entieth Congress end? Why will only the Senate 
of the new Congress meet immediately after the 
inauguration? Why should the Senate approve 
the President’s cabinet without opposition? Why 
was Mr. Warren not confirmed? 

(b) Farm Relief. What are the main features 
that will be embodied in this legislation? 

(c)Tariff. Why is the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee so named? Which way will the tariff be 
revised? What seems to be the stand of the Re- 
publican Party? Of Hoover? Of Labor? Do all 
the industries demanding higher rates really need 
further protection? Why do they wish higher 
rates? Does a high protective tariff mean greater 
revenue for the government? Explain. 

(d) Prohibition. Why should the Enforcement 
Bureau be transferred from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Justice Department? hy was it 
placed under the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the first place? What is the present status of the 
$24,000,000 enforcement inet 

(e) What is Coolidge’s stand on the cruiser ap- 
propriation? What is the Senate’s? What has 
been the reaction in England? Is there likelihood 
of another naval conference? 
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Phemanieh by permission of Senior Class of 7 Twin Falls High School, Idaho. 
Every member has a Bradley Class Sweater. 


Your High School and Bradley 
Make a Winning Combination 


Bradley is the sweater nationally known —- the preferred sweater for 
official class and athletic use in America’s leading high schoolsand colleges. 

Bradley specializes in high school specials — class colors, numerals and 
emblems knit into the garment if the order is large enough. Write us your 
needs and we will refer you to the nearest Bradley Dealer. 


Slip into your Bradleys and look like the winners you are. 
BRADLEY KNITTING CO., Delavan, Wisconsin 


Slip into a 
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